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From the President General 


Our burst-of-spring cover honors two of America’s pioneering 
botanists, John and William Bartram. In 1728, John, a Pennsylvania Quaker 
farmer, developed a passion for finding new plant species. Self-taught, John 
became the owner of a thriving international seed and plant business, tempting 
Europeans fascinated by American flowers such as camellias, azaleas, hydran- 
geas and others not found in the Old World. John discovered 200 plant species in 
Colonial America; his botanist son William found even more. The DAR Library 
has a copy of William's 1791 book Travels, which is filled with drawings and 
observations of his four-year plant-finding expedition in the South. 

Ann Bartram Carr, John’s granddaughter and 
William’s niece, furthered the botanical legacy 
of her family. Ann’s show garden, originally cre- 
ated in the 19th century, was recently restored. It’s 
part of the 45-acre Bartram’s Garden, a National 
Historic Landmark perched on the banks of the 
Schuylkill River in Philadelphia. 

Parson Weems wrote several biographies of 
early Patriots, including George Washington and 
Francis “Swamp Fox” Marion. Our feature discusses his part in inventing 
legends of the early American era, such as Washington cutting down a cherry 
tree, and his role in elevating Washington’s stature after his death. Do any of the 
myths he nurtured have any grains of truth? 

Though Elias Howe is regarded as the inventor of the sewing machine, he 
was only one of many who contributed to its development. We take a closer look 
at the history of the sewing machine, which became one of the first labor-saving 
consumer appliances, though not without controversy. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, in city centers stretching from Charleston to 
Seattle, shoppers, farmers, bakers and craftsmen gathered at vast, multi-vendor 
marketplaces to trade. Rather than disappearing in the age of shopping centers 
and grocery delivery services, many historic city markets are still thriving, as our 
Visions of America department can attest. 

The Bookshelf column eulogizes historian Thomas Fleming, author of more 
than 40 titles, many of which were focused on the American Revolution. We 
review his last book, The Strategy of Victory: How General George Washington 
Won the American Revolution. In a special section dubbed Books in Bloom, we 
leaf through several gardening history volumes, including The General in the 
Garden about Washington’s garden at Mount Vernon, and A Rich Spot of Earth 
about Jefferson’s garden at Monticello. The Our Patriots department examines 
the exciting life of John Sevier, one of Tennessee’s founding fathers. 

The Whatnot section reveals a few details about the tricentennials of 
New Orleans and San Antonio in 2018. The department also pays tribute to the 
World War I Centennial by highlighting books about General John Pershing 
and the Hello Girls, a group of 223 technically savvy women who served the 
American Expeditionary Forces as telephone operators during the Great War. 
More than 60 years later, they were finally recognized as veterans. 
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Today's Daughters 


By Lena Anthony 


The Dog 
Detective 


California Daughter and veterinarian 
helps solve medical mysteries affecting 
her four-legged patients 


It might be tempting to categorize all of Dr. Barbara Doty’s 
patients as furry. After all, she is a veterinarian who works 
exclusively on cats and dogs. But, to call all of her patients 
furry would be forgetting about Lucy, a border collie with a 
terrible skin condition that caused her to lose all her hair—and 
now it won't grow back. 

After being poked and prodded by other veterinarians, 
including a dermatologist, Lucy's owner brought her to 
Dr. Doty at Villa Animal Hospital in Orange, Calif. As a general 
practitioner, Dr. Doty diagnoses and treats all types of 
medical conditions, from the mundane to the extremely 
rare. She is hopeful that she'll be able to help Lucy regain 
her “furry” status. 

“My job is a lot like solving a mystery,” said Dr. Doty, a 
member of Katuktu DAR Chapter, Tustin, Calif. “When a dog 
goes bald, there’s clearly something wrong, but what is it? Like 
a detective, I use the evidence, including 10 years of medical 
records, and critical thinking to figure it out.” 

On any given day, Dr. Doty and her staff see about 30 four- 
legged patients. The most routine cases involve administering 
vaccines or cleaning a pet’s teeth. But she thrives on treating 
more complex conditions such as allergies, heart disease, bone 
infections and muscle atrophy. 

“My goal is to cure the problem using every tool available, 
be it traditional or alternative,” she said. 

Dr. Doty was in middle school when she decided to become 
a veterinarian. “It was the sixties in California, and we all 
wanted to save the world,” she said. “I decided I would save 
the animals.” 

She moved to Idaho for college, where she met her 
husband, Tim, before attending veterinary school at the 
University of California-Davis. It was there that she honed 
her diagnostic skills. 

“It prepared us to be critical thinkers, and in fact many of 
my classmates are the specialists or colleagues I consult with 
now on complex cases,” she said. 

Outside of her busy practice, which she purchased in 2004, 
Dr. Doty isa tireless advocate for animals. She offers low-cost 


. 
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boarding for guide dogs and surgically sterilizes feral cats. 
Her family, which includes three now-grown children, has 
also raised four future guide dogs. 

“My youngest son wanted a dog, but my husband and I were 
looking ahead to the future and weren’t sure we wanted a dog 
when our children were grown,” she said. “Dogs can live for 14 
years. Raising a guide dog, on the other hand, is an 18-month 
commitment. So, he got to have dogs and do something awe- 
some, but we don’t have an aging dog and can travel freely.” 

Dr. Doty once spent much of her time off exercising and 
gardening, but a new passion has supplanted these hobbies— 
genealogy. As Chapter Registrar since 2015, Dr. Doty helps 
prospective members track down the missing links in their 
DAR applications. She even has a motto: “No prospective 
member left behind.” 

Asa result, she digs up old applications that were rejected 
and encourages those women to start over. She helps them 
by applying those same critical thinking skills she uses in 
her veterinary practice. 

She joined the DAR with her mother, after bonding over 
genealogy and stories about their family history. “At the time, 
my dad was ill,” she said. “Genealogy gave us something 
other than his illness to talk about. Honestly, my interest 
was marginal at that time. My real interest was in support- 
ing my mom.” 

After joining more than a decade ago, her enthusiasm for 
all things DAR has blossomed. “I enjoy the women and the 
service we do together,” she said. “And as the mother of an 
Air Force major, | especially appreciate all of the work we do 
to support active military and veterans.” Qj 


BARBARA DOTY 
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National Treasures 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


For Love of Lepidoptera 


English engraver and entomologist Moses Harris first published The 
Aurelian: or, Natural History of English Insects in 1766. (A person 
who studies moths and butterflies is a lepidopterist, or what 
was once known as an aurelian.) The Aurelian featured 
more than 40 hand-colored prints and corresponding 
text, including this engraving depicting the life cycle 
of a small pearl-bordered fritillary butterfly (Boloria 
selene) and a Clifden nonpareil moth (Catocala fraxini). Harris’s 
original engraving was dedicated to “The Hon[ora]ble Norborne Berkeley,” a 
notation found in the 1839 version in the DAR Museums collection. 

Harris’s use of vibrant colors harkens back to his earlier work examining variations 
on colors and color mixing called Natural System of Colours, which was based on previ- 
ous research done by Sir Isaac Newton. Harris was an accomplished artist, supplying 
artwork for English scientist Dru Drury’s Illustrations of Natural History (1770-1782) as 
well as John Coakley Lettsom’s The Naturalist’s and Traveller’s Companion (1772). Harris 
also exhibited some of his illustrated works on 
butterflies at the Royal Academy 
in London. $9 
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The Bookshelf 


THE 
STRATEGY oF 
VIC 


TORY 


Steel in 
Their 
Spines 


There is something special about 
a book whose author is so at home 
with the characters and so steeped in 
the material that the story flows like a 
conversation between friends around a 
warm fire. Historian Thomas Fleming, 
who died in 2017, was sucha writer, And 
his last book, The Strategy of Victory: 
How George Washington Won the 
American Revolution (Da Capo Press, 
2017), sets the reader in that neighbor- 
ing fireside chair. 

When Washington was named com- 
mander in chief, he quickly saw that his 
force could not fight European-style 
battles in which armies maneuvered and 
clashed en masse on open fields. While 
facing the debacle in New York City in 
1776, he wrote Congress that the army 
“on all occasions should avoid a general 
action, or put anything to the risque 
[sic], unless compelled by necessity into 
which we ought never to be drawn.” 

The general also knew that militia 
alone could not win the war, contrary 
to the deeply held belief among many 
founders such as John Adams and 
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| Dr. Benjamin Rush. But, together, the 


militias and a regular army had a fight- 
ing chance of victory. 

Washington's strategy of victory, 
essentially, was to create and wield a 
well-trained Continental—i.e., national— 
army “to look the enemy in the face.” The 
army would put steel in the spines of the 
militias, which, if used correctly, would 
fight more willingly and effectively. He 
would strike when and where he could, 
then withdraw to keep the army intact. 

He would bleed the British— 
“We fight, get beat, rise, and fight again,” 
as his friend General Nathanael Greene 
put it—and prolong the war until 
England gave up. 

Though Washington confronted huge 
odds in taking on the world’s mightiest 
army and navy, his command was per- 
haps more at risk from the armchair 
generals in the Continental Congress. 
They envisioned victory in a single 
masterstroke, and they were charmed 
by ambitious rivals of Washington such 
as Horatio Gates who promised such 
victories. 

Fleming wrote that Congress, espe- 
cially the New Englanders, feared the 
creation of a professional “standing” 
army, which could become a potential 
tyrant’s weapon. This fear would for 
generations shape the new nation’s 
approach to military matters, Fleming 
noted. 

Congress also balked at a paid army 
with three-year enlistments. This 
derived, Fleming explained, in part from 
the belief of New Englanders such as 
Sam Adanis that volunteer militias would 
be sufficient to win the war. 

The Yankees disdained the idea of 


paid soldiers—democratic virtue alone | 


should be sufficient motivation, as well 
as its own reward. A paid army would 
represent the dregs of society—the 
“meanest, idlest, most intemperate and 
worthless men,” as John Adams put it. 
This outlook plagued Washington 
and the army throughout the war, lead- 
ing to near-mutinies by hungry, unpaid 


men and officers. Washington would 
ultimately lose this battle, bidding fare- 
well in 1783 to men who had not been 
paid, or decently clothed, fed and sup- 
plied. Fleming’s heartfelt description of 
this final act evokes pity and not alittle 
anger in the reader. 

The author’s clean, flowing style 
and his command of detail make The 
Strategy of Victory a pleasure to read. 
For instance, he describes how the 
Patriots’ victory at Bunker Hill led 
to what he calls “Bunker Hillism”—a 
strategy of fortifying hilltops and land- 
ing sites in the hopes of repeating the 
success of June 1775. It took repeated 
failures before it was abandoned. 

While providing an overall history 
of the war, Fleming focuses on several 
major episodes, including Morristown 
and the North Carolina campaign. 
Even more fascinating is his descrip- 
tion of lesser-known battles such as 
Connecticut Farms and Springfield in 
New Jersey, which ended a British inva- 
sion of the Garden State. 

The Strategy of Victory is a must-read 
for Revolutionary War buffs and is also 
an excellent introduction for those just 
discovering the subject. Draw up a chair 
beside the fire and listen to this master- 
ful storyteller. —Bill Hudgins 


| Thomas Fleming: Chronicler of 
| the American Revolution 


homas J. Fleming, who died 

July 23, 2017, at the age of 90 

has been lauded as one of the 
greatest historians of the American 
Revolution. A prolific writer, he was 
the author of nearly 50 books, as well 
as hundreds of articles. 

Fleming wrote not only about the 
Revolution, but also about the Civil 
War and both world wars. He also pub- 
lished seven novels about the wealthy, 
fictional Stapleton family spanning dif- 
ferent eras of U.S. history. His Intimate 
Lives focused on the wives, mothers and 
other women in the lives of the Founding 


Fathers. He also wrote several history 
books aimed at younger readers. 

Fleming believed knowledge of the 
Revolutionary era was essential to 
understanding all subsequent American 
history. Blessed with a natural gift for 
storytelling and a profound knowledge 
of the events, he put that understanding 
within everyone's reach. 

His father, Thomas “Teddy” Fleming, 


was a World War I veteran, sheriff of | 
Hudson County, N.J., and a Jersey City | 
ward leader in the Frank Hague politi- | 
cal machine. His mother, Katherine, 


taught kindergarten. Teddy took his son 
along to political events and included 
him in kitchen table gatherings at home, 
according to his obituary in The New 
York Times. 

Fleming served in the Navy in World 
War II and graduated from Fordham 
University. He got a job on a news- 
paper and then as executive editor at 
Cosmopolitan magazine. In a 2015 inter- 
view with the Journal of the American 
Revolution, he said a magazine assign- 
ment for an article on Bunker Hill 
ignited his passion for history. 

As he researched the article, the per- 
sonalities captivated him and led to his 
first book on the Revolution, a history 
called Now We Are Enemies. It was the 
first new history of the event in almost 
90 years and was an immediate hit. 

According to a biography on his web- 
site (http://thomasflemingwriter.com), 
“Starting with the Revolution, Fleming 
believes Americans have been torn by 
what he calls ‘the great dichotomy, the 
clash between American ideals and 
harsh political and economic realities. 
It was a conflict he saw firsthand as a 


sailor aboard the warship USS Topeka in | 


the Pacific at the close of World War II, 


and later while he was researching a | 
history of the United States Military | 


Academy at West Point.” 

The West Point book deeply influ- 
enced his view of the military. The 
website biography quotes him as say- 


ing, “That was my first really strong | 


exposure to America’s secular idealism. 
These men—and their wives—have this 
ideal of duty, honor, country, but in the 
real world of the Army, a lot of other 
things are going on. 

“There’s throat-cutting careerism, 
hostility from the civilian community, 
and always the possibility that at the 
bottom line, there’s going to be a body 
bag,” he continued. “I came away with 
deep respect and sympathy for them.” 

One can see that influence at work in 
The Strategy of Victory, as Fleming sought 
to explain the conflict between the ide- 


| alistic perspective of the Continental 


Congress and much of the American pub- 
lic toward the Revolution army, with the 
realities of military life, individual ambi- 
tion and personal sacrifice.—B.H. @9 


Fleming 
believed 
knowledge 
of the 
Revolutionary 
era was 
essential to understanding 
all subsequent American 
history. Blessed with a 
natural gift for story- 
telling and a profound 
knowledge of the events, 
he put that understanding 
within everyone’s reach. 


Thomas 
Fleming 
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he preservation of historical dance styles of the 19th and early 
20th centuries is a growing movement in communities of all sizes across 
the country. At vintage dance events, participants recreate social dance 
forms from various periods, such as Colonial, English Regency, American 

Civil War, Victorian, Ragtime, Prohibition and the Great Depression, World 
War II, and post-war. Members of these fun-loving groups perpetuate tradi- 
tional dance styles, including contra, Charleston, lindy hop, foxtrot, tango, jazz, 
swing, blues, disco and even break dancing. 

Similar to historic re-enactors preserving the memory of long-ago battles, many 
vintage dancers take seriously their quest to recreate a bygone era, rigorously 
researching dance styles and meticulously selecting period-appropriate costumes. 
But more than perfectly chosen steps and authentic dress, the world inhabited by 
vintage dancers is more concerned with keeping dance styles alive by encouraging 
more and more participants to lace up their dancing shoes. 

To that end, vintage dance groups plan regular events and balls, often with a time 
of instruction before formal dances, as well as workshops, classes and informal 
dances to help enthusiasts learn new steps and hone their skills. The following groups 
have active dance calendars, some with online how-to dance videos: Vintage Dance 
Society in Bloomfield, Conn. (www.vintagedancing.com); Lexington Vintage Dance 
in Lexington, Ky. (www.lexingtonvintagedance.org); Grand Traditions Vintage Dance 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. (www.vintagedance.com); Simi Valley Vintage Dance Society in 
Simi Valley, Calif. (www.simivintagedance.com); and the Flying Cloud Academy of 
Vintage Dance in Cincinnati (http://vintagedance.net). Most cities have a local dance 
scene that can be found via Google, Facebook or Meetup.com searches. 
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Rare Lock of Hair 
Discovered: 
Could it Be 
Washington's? 
librarian at Union College in 
Schenectady, NY., recently 
had a hair-raising surprise. 
While examining some of the school’s 
oldest books and records, John Myers 
discovered an envelope contain- 
ing what could be a lock of George 
Washington's hair. 

Yellowed with age, the envelope 
held several strands of grey hair tied 
together with a single thread, bearing 
the inscription “Washington's hair, 
L.S.S. & (scratched out) GBS from 
James A. Hamilton given him by his 
mother, Aug. 10, 1871.” 

Although experts note that it will 
likely be impossible to authenticate 
the hair through DNA testing, the 
likelihood of the strands belonging to 
Washington is higher due to its prove- 
nance. Founded in 1795, Union College 
is one of the nation’s oldest colleges 
and was co-founded by General John 
Schuyler. The almanac found by Myers 
containing the lock of hair is believed 
to have belonged to the General's 
eldest son, Philip J. Schuyler. 

James Alexander Hamilton, whose 
name is written on the envelope, was 
the third son of Alexander and Eliza 
Schuyler Hamilton. And, according 
to Ron Chernow's biography-turned- 
hit-musical of Alexander Hamilton, 
George and Martha Washington were 
close to Alexander and his wife, Eliza. 

Although the official owner of 
the hair remains a mystery for now, 
the college will work to preserve 
this unusual but intriguing piece of 
Colonial history. 
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Lights in body and 
wings illuminate 
the surface below 


Retro-style 
Metal flex arm lets you toggle switch 
adjust positioning 
eo 


lis iconic shape looks 
handsome lit or unlit 
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a : é PA a S : ‘ RESERVATION APPLICATION SEND NO MONEY NO 
The instrument of American air superiority in WWII, the P-51D Mustang is one of the : “ 

era’s most iconic and formidable planes. Striking fear into the heart of the Luftwaffe, : BRAI FORD XC ANGE 

the P-51D escorted thousands of Allied bombers that pummeled the German war 


machine. Now, this beloved war plane inspires an all-new treasure of home décor, 9345 Milwaukee Avenue ~ Niles, 1L 60714-1993 


Cee’ : : YES. Please reserve the P-51D Mustang Accent Lamp for 
displaying its famed shape in hand-crafted detail. | mia eatGasciibed ini te Aniiuncatncns 


The P-5/D Mustang Accent Lamp proudly sports a 16-inch, bronze patina : Limit: one per order Please Respona Promptly | 
wingspan as it floats on a metal flex arm for adjustability. This lamp illuminates from + Mrs. Mr. Ms. 
within via long-lasting LED lights that accentuate its iconic shape. Lights in the wings 
and body shine down on the mahogany-finished base bearing the plane's designation. 
An old-fashioned toggle switch controls illumination 

cted, so act now to acquire it in four convenient install- 

ments of $32.49 for a total of $129.99*, backed by our 365-day money-back guaran- ‘oe 
tee. Don't wait to order—return the Reservation Application promptly! 


Address __ 


E-mail (optional) _ 
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*For information on sales tax you may owe to your state, go to bradfordexchange.com/use-tix 
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World War I Centennial 


Making the 


Connection 

n 1918, General John Pershing, 
| commander of the American 

Expeditionary Forces in World 
War I, issued an urgent call for 
female telephone switchboard 
operators fluent in French and 
English who could keep him 
connected with his troops 
on the front lines. Elizabeth 
Cobbs tells the story of the 
223 women volunteers of the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps who 
answered the call in The Hello 
Girls: America’s First Women Soldiers 
(Harvard University Press, 2017). 

As Meg Jones described in a February 
2018 article in Milwaukee Journal 
Sentinel, “French officers frequently 
needed to communicate with American 
officers, and it was the American female 
phone operators who put those calls 


ay 
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through and stayed on the line to act as 
simultaneous translators. That meant 
the women handled national security 
secrets, frequently served near the front 
lines and came under bombardment, and 
quickly, efficiently and calmly handled 
numerous calls. Male telephone opera- 
tors, many of whom were 
disdainful of the job they 
considered women’s work, 
took as long as 60 seconds 
to connect a call; when the 
women arrived, the timing 
was cut to 10 seconds.” 

The Army discharged the 
last Hello Girls in 1920, the 
same year Congress ratified 
the 19th Amendment giving women 
the right to vote, but it inexplicably dis- 
missed them without veterans’ status or 
benefits. Efforts to get the women these 
benefits took more than 60 years, but 
the few remaining survivors finally tri- 
umphed in 1979, The book was recently 
made into a documentary. 


20 Nest Pome Nakdinrs 


Letters From the 
Front Lines 


ndrew Carroll’s My Fellow 
A Soldiers: General John Pershing 

and the Americans Who Helped 
Win the Great War (Penguin 
Books, 2018) draws on a trea- 
sure trove of little-known and 
previously unpublished letters 
and diaries to create a moving 
account of the American expe- 
rience in World War I. 

The book views the Great 
War through the lens of 
General Pershing, who had Maes saa 
to overcome enormous chal- 
lenges to lead millions of inexperienced 
US. soldiers to fight against a battle- 
hardened enemy. Often seen by his 
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subordinates as a harsh, humorless and 
wooden leader, Pershing reveals himself 
in private letters to friends and family as 
a much more complicated, emotionally 
vulnerable man. 

Almost two years before the Americans 
joined the conflict, he was dealt a dev- 
astating personal blow: In 
August 1915, Pershing’s wife 
and three young daughters 
died in a house fire; only 
his six-year-old son Warren 
survived. Leaving his young 
son for war was difficult for 
the general, but he focused 
on victory and, even as he 
steered the American war 
effort, he always found time 
to write heartfelt letters from the front. 
Though some of Pershing’s military 
choices were criticized during and after 
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| Q Project 
sth. Seeks to 
——— > Protect 
WWI Monuments 


The World War | Memorial Inventory 
Project is assembling an online reg- 
istry of World War | memorials and 
monuments in the United States. In 
partnership with the U.S. World War | 
Centennial Commission, the project 
invites public participation in locating, 
documenting and providing a preliminary 
assessment of these memorials. 

After World War I, thousands of his- 
torically, artistically and architecturally 
significant memorials were dedicated 
throughout the nation. Many are now in 
poor condition. The Great War's centen- 
nial offers a chance to recognize these 
largely forgotten memorials and their 
purpose to honor the more than 4 million 
Americans who served in the war and 
the more than 116,000 who died. 

A mobile app, website and database 
will contribute to the memorials’ 
physical and cultural rehabilitation. 
Learn more at http://wwImproject.org. 
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the war, this influential military leader is 
better understood after delving into his 
personal correspondence. 

Although focused on Pershing, the 
book also reveals the war’s impact on 
those on the front lines, including first- 
person accounts of American soldiers, 
aviators and volunteer nurses, and letters 
of women and African-Americans. 

Last April, Carroll, director of the 
Center for American War Letters at 
Chapman University, initiated the 
“Million Letters Campaign” to encourage 
Americans to preserve 1 million letters 
and diaries from every U.S. conflict. To 
learn more, visit www.warletters.us. 


HAND-KNITTED SCARVES BY CHRISTINE LURK, GETTYSBURG DAR CHAPTER, GETTYSBURG, PA. 


World War I Rallying Cry Is 
Revived a Century Later 


nit Your Bit,” an initiative first started during 
World War I to promote the donation of hand- 
knitted items to troops fighting overseas, is 
gaining new life, thanks to volunteers across the country 
united by devotion to servicemen and servicewomen—and 
tied by a love of knitting. 

In 1917, “Wool Brigades” began to be established nationwide, 
and the American Red Cross and other organizations encour- 
aged citizens of all ages and backgrounds to pick up a pair of 
needles whenever time allowed and knit for a good cause. A 
World War I poster shows a woman knitting with the caption, 
“Knit a Bit for Our First Line of Defense.” Knitting proved to 
be a great way to relieve anxiety for those on the homefront, 
and in wartime, it was more than a hobby—knitting became an 
act of patriotism. 

During World War II, 
Americans were again 
encouraged to take up 
knitting to support the 
war effort. The Red 
Cross revived the Knit 
Your Bit program, pro- 
moting the campaign 
with leaflets and posters 
and distributing knitting 
patterns for sweaters, 
socks, mufflers, fingerless mitts (which allowed soldiers to 
keep their hands warm while shooting), toe covers (for use 
with a cast), stump covers and other garments. In addition to 
helping the soldiers keep warm, these items were a handcrafted 
reminder of home. 

In 2006, the National World War II Museum in New Orleans 
brought back the Knit Your Bit campaign. Aided by the efforts 
of more than 10,000 knitters and crocheters, the program has 
helped distribute 50,000 scarves to approximately 1,000 veter- 
ans’ centers, hospitals and service organizations nationwide in 


ce 
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12 years. To learn how to participate and find patterns for both 
knitted and crocheted scarves, visit www.nationalww2museum. 
org/programs/knit-your-bit. 

Inspired by the museum’s results, Gail Elliott Downs and 
Kristin Lowe-Bartell have set up regular “Sit and Knit Your 
Bit” get-togethers for their fellow members of Yaquina DAR 
Chapter, Lincoln City, Ore. The event is a time to build friend- 
ships, teach others how to knit and carry on the patriotic 
tradition started 100 years ago. Yaquina Daughters will donate 
their scarves to needy veterans in Lincoln County. 

Any DAR member can contribute to the Knit Your Bit cam- 
paign by donating handmade scarves to her local community 
Stand Downs in support of homeless veterans, state-level DAR 
Service for Veterans committees or the National World War II 
Museum in New Orleans. 

Want to learn more? View a photo essay on World War I Wool 
Brigades at www.atlasobscura.com/articles/when-knitting-was- 
a-patriotic-duty-wwi-homefront-wool-brigades. 


Tools to Map Out 
Heritage Travel 


Heritage tourism, as defined by the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, is travel that emphasizes “the places, 
artifacts, and activities that authentically represent the 
stories and people of the past and present.” For those who 
prefer travel that includes cultural and historic elements, 
such as visits to museums, battlefields and historic homes 
or immersive encounters with local residents, here are a few 
organizations that can help map out your itinerary: 


National Trust Tours: http://nationaltrusttours.com 
Heritage Tours: www.heritagetours.com 
Heritage Travel: www.heritagetravelinc.com 


National Park Service Heritage Travel: 
www.nps.gov/subjects/heritagetravel/index.htm 
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Abandoned Channels _ Literty-inspired 


Michigan’s Clinton-Kalamazoo Canal Learning 


from Vermont led by Reverend Sylvester IN 1779, John Adams returned 
Cochrane. The hardy group, lured to to Massachusetts after serving as an 
Michigan in 1836 by promises of land | American diplomat to France. While in 
and prosperity, settled in Eaton County Paris, he was inspired by the mission of 
and founded a village they called — the French Royal Academy of Sciences 
Vermontville. and wanted to create a similar society 
To become a member of the reli- to promote the new republic's interest in 
gious colony also known as “The Union — the arts, sciences, commerce and natu- 
Colony,” colonists had to meet criteriaset —_ ral history. Adams joined with James 
forth by Reverend Cochrane, who hand- | Bowdoin—who in addition to serving 
picked menand women ofhigh as governor of Massachusetts was also 
moral and religious character. _ interested in scientific pursuits—to 
The colonists paid $212.50 found the American Academy of Arts 
for a farm lot of 160 acres of _ and Sciences, established by 
land surroundingthetownand the Massachusetts legislature on 
a“home lot” of 10 acres within | May 4, 1780. 
the town. Though they initially The 62 founding members were cler- 
depended on the American gymen, merchants, scholars, physicians, 
Indians for food, the settlers farmers and public leaders dedicated 
eventually grew enough to | to furthering knowledge and encourag- 
feed themselves and exchange __ ing scientific discoveries. They included 
fter becoming a state in 1837, the rest for other goodsand services. The Samuel Adams, then a delegate to the 
A“ gan’s first governor, landwasfertile,and maplesyrupbecame Continental Congress; John Hancock, 
Stevens T. Mason,embarkedon a cash crop. With the completion of the 
several ambitious construction projects, canal, settlers hoped to ship their wares 
including the Clinton-Kalamazoo Canal. _ to other parts of the state. 


governor of Massachusetts and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; and 
Robert Treat Paine, attorney general of 


Started a little more than a decade after But by 1841, financial problems— Massachusetts and another signer of the 
New York’s Erie Canal was completed, complicated further by the growth of | Declaration. 
the proposed 216-mile canal wastospan — the railroad—prohibited progress on Throughout the academy's history, 


the state, connecting the eastern border — the canal. Work on the canal ceased 10,000 fellows have been elected. The 
at Lake St. Clair and western border at _ totally by 1843. The canal stretched only | first class of mew members chosen in 
Lake Michigan. Mason and his fellow _ 16 of the planned 216 miles, ending in , 1781 included George Washington and 
supporters believed it would not only — Rochester Hills. Benjamin Franklin. Later 18th century 


increase the new state’s shipping rev- When the project’s funding ran out, | members included Thomas Jefferson, 
enue, but also promote settlements in _ the state of Michigan sold water rightsto | Alexander Hamilton, James Madison 
the state’s interior. private mill operators, and the canal was — and John Quincy Adams. In 1848, 


The canal started at Frederick (now of little use. Asaresultofthedisappoint- | Astronomer Maria Mitchell was the first 
Mount Clemens) on Lake St. Clair and ing canal project and controversy over woman to be elected to the academy. 


was to travel up the Clinton River to construction payments to government Since the second half of the 20th 

Pontiac, then head west until itreached commissioners, Governor Mason didnot century, the academy's central focus 

the Kalamazoo River on Lake Michigan. _ run for re-election. has been nonpartisan policy research. 
Promoters broke ground to start The remains of this historical canal — In March 2016, the academy launched a 


building the canal in 1838. Thousands can still be seen at the Rochester Hills _ three-year “Public Face of Science” initia- 
of Irish immigrants labored to build it, Bloomer State Park and at various sites _ tive to address the complex relationship 


and shanty towns sprang up all along in Macomb County. between scientists and the public. For 
the canal’s route. Some of the workers — Catherine A. McCotter Pouls, Alexander more information on the academy, visit 
included a group of Congregationalists | Macomb Chapter, Mount Clemens, Mich. | www.amacad.org. 
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WHAT?’S IN A NAME 


Discover the meaning behind some of 
the DAR chapters’ unique names. 


On December 18, 1926, 13 women met 
at the home of Organizing Regent and 
DAR Life Member Charlotte French to 
organize Turtle Creek Chapter, Lebanon, 
Ohio. The 13 charter members lived in 
Lebanon, Bowling Green, Loveland, 
Kings Mills and Clarksville, Ohio. 

The chapter is named for Turtle 
Creek, a 13.7-mile long tributary of the 
Little Miami River within Turtle Creek 
Township. The creek is named for Chief 
Little Turtle of the Miami American 
Indian tribe. In French’s letter to the DAR 
Organizing Secretary General's office, 
she wrote, “I am sending you my report 
with the name ‘Turtle Creek, which 
is impersonal and fairly satisfactory.” 
Turtle Creek Chapter was confirmed by 
NSDAR on January 29, 1927. 


Members of Zia Chapter, Albuquerque, 
N.M., chose a chapter name that would 
reflect its location in the western United 
States, be easy to explain and remember, 
and would be specific to New Mexico 
and also reflect on the rich history of 
the American Indians who populate the 
area. The chapter organized January 31, 
1975, and chose the name Zia from the 
local Zia American Indian tribe. 

The Zia arrived in the area in the 
1200s, and they adapted the sun as their 
symbol as it gives life. Each of the four 
lines radiating from the circle represents 
a different aspect of life. One represents 
the four directions; one represents the 
four seasons; one represents the cycles 
of the day: sunrise, noon, evening and 
night; and one represents the four parts 
of life: childhood, youth, adulthood and 
old age. Everything is bound together in 
a circle of life and love, without begin- 
ning, without end. The Zia believe that 
in the great brotherhood of all things, 
humans have four sacred obligations: 
They must develop a strong body, clear 


mind, pure spirit and devotion to the 
welfare of their people. 


Mary Noel Moody organized 
Echebucsassa Chapter, Zephyrhills, 
Fla., on May 9, 1929. The name rep- 
resents the area around what is now 
known as Plant City, Fla. Echebucsassa 
(originally spelled Ichepucksasse and 
Echepucsassa) is the American Indian 
name recognized by many cartogra- 
phers in 1842-1845 for the area used as 
acamping ground and meeting place for 
Indians traveling to and from Tampa’s 
Fort Brooke. In 1842, after passage of the 
Armed Occupation Act promoting settle- 
ment of the Florida frontier, pioneers 
began moving into the area. 
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The name is spelled differently on 
early military engineering maps, and its 
meaning has been interpreted in many 
ways as well: “place of many pipes,” 
“tobacco fields” and “the place where the 
moon plants the colors of the rainbow, 
into the earth and the sun draws them 
out in flowers.” The name Plant City was 
adopted in 1884. 


Editor's note: In the March/April 2018 
American Spirit magazine, we featured 
Abigail Hartman Rice and discussed 
her reputed efforts as a nurse at Yellow 
Springs hospital. However, a lack of 
acceptable service documentation 
means that DAR unfortunately cannot 
accept her as a verified Patriot. Anyone 
who can provide or suggest such sources 
should contact genealogy@dar.org. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TRAINING TOMORROW'S 


a 
A By *¢ 
Children Ef the American Revolution 


Harriet Lothrop, a DAR member 


and founder of the Children of 
the American Revolution, had a 
desire of outreach to all youth in 
America to educate them on the 


sacrifices and accomplishments of 


those brave Patriots who served 
and aided to make this a free and 
great country. C.A.R. makes Mrs. 
Lothrop’s dream to educate each 
new generation of young citizens 
a reality -- but we need your help! 

Please join the N.S.C.A.R. in its 


mission of outreach and education. 


9,595 members 
and growing 


564 active socicties 


around the world 


ENGAGE WITH THE Future! 


For more information on 
programming and activities 
Name: 
Address: 


Email: 
Phone: 


Please mail to N.S.C_A.R. 
1776 D Street, NW, Room 224 
Washington, DC 20006 


www.nscarorg/engage 
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300 Candles for 
San Antonio 


San Antonio 


300 Was founded on 
May 1, 1718, asia 


SAN ANT@NIO 


Spanish outpost 
called the Mission San Antoniode 
Valero (later known as the Alamo): 
Three hundred years later, the 


be ~— a nation’s seventh largest city is cel- 
my - & ae -- ebrating its tricentennial with a year 
y = 13" SS 


of festivities culminating in a week 
of special events May 1-6, 2018. The 


A Crescent City Celebration commemorative week features a day 


of reflection for faith-based com- 


merican Indians of Woodland and Mississippian tribes inhabited munities; special exhibits at libraries; 
the land that became Greater New Orleans long before it began to be schools and college campuses; a 
explored by Europeans in the 16th and 17th centuries. In 1718, Jean- multicultural founders day; anda 
Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, founded New Orleans on high ground complimentary “Arts for All” day at 
100 miles from the mouth of the Mississippi River. The Crescent City, named the city’s museums and art venues. 
for the way the Lower Mississippi River curves around and through the oldest On May 5, Legacy Day will honor the 
part of the city, is celebrating its 300th birthday throughout 2018 with special contributions of the five missions in 
events, concerts, fireworks, the completion of major infrastructure projects and San Antonio—Alamo, Espada, San 
noteworthy exhibitions, some of which are detailed below. José, Concepcion, and San Juan— 
For more information on New Orleans’ Tricentennial, visit http://2018nola.com. with art and culture programming 
at each of the sites. Five miles of 
“Women of New Orleans: institutions across Europe and North musical entertainment, health and 
Builders and Rebuilders” America, the exhibit explores the fitness opportunities and historical 
Throughout 2018 city’s first few decades and earliest tours will close with fireworks at all 
Various locations throughout inhabitants. five missions, For more information 
New Orleans; www.nola4women.org on San Antonio's Tricentennial, visit 
The nonprofit organization NOLA “Recovered Memories: Spain, New www.sanantonio300.org. 
4 Women has assembled close to 40 Orleans and the American Revolution” 
exhibits, performances and lectures Until July 8, 2018 
demonstrating the achievements of Louisiana State Museum Cabildo, “The Orléans Exhibition” 
women who have played a prominent New Orleans October 26, 2018-January 27, 2019 
role in creating the city’s cultural, https://louisianastatemuseum.org/ New Orleans Museum of Art 
physical and social infrastructure. cabildo/exhibit/recovered-memories https://noma.org 
The exhibit features hundreds of The museum will display selections 
“New Orleans, the Founding Era” historic artifacts, documents and from the collection of the city’s name- 
Until May 27, 2018 works of art exploring Spain’s influ- sake, Philippe II, Duke of Orléans 
Historic New Orleans Collection ence on the development of New (1689-1723), including masterpieces 
www.hnoc.org/exhibitions Orleans, its support of the American by Veronese, Tintoretto, Poussin, 
Using an array of rare artifacts from — Revolution and Spain’s lasting legacy Rubens and Rembrandt formerly on 
the collection’s holdings and from on American culture. the walls of the Palais Royal in Paris. 
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Spotlighting DAR volunteers who give back to their communities in meaningful ways 


Sharing a Surplus in Washington State 


Ithough DAR member Katherine 

Gaffney teaches third grade at a 

school with astrong and active par- 
ent teacher association and ample supplies, 
she realizes that not every school is blessed 
with similar circumstances. She recently 
committed to doing something about the 
imbalance. 

In planning an upcoming move to her 
recently renovated classroom at Seattle's 
Loyal Heights Elementary School, she 
discovered that she had extra supplies. 
Ms. Gaffney decided to donate her surplus to nearby Lowell 
Elementary, a Seattle public school that serves one of the city’s 
largest homeless shelters for families. Because of its low-income 
demographic, the school is made up of families more concerned 
with survival than schoo! supplies, which means that teachers 
and staff often operate in a deficit of needed materials. 

After donating her own extra supplies, Ms. Gaffney, a member 
of Mercer Girls DAR Chapter, Seattle, Wash., had an even bigger 
idea: Approach other Seattle-area DAR chapters for donations. 


“I went to Lowell’s website and pulled supply 
lists so I could set up an Amazon wish list that any- 
one could access,” Ms. Gaffney said of her process 
to garner donations. After posting her request on 
the WSSDAR Facebook page, not only did Seattle 
chapters respond, but chapters from across the 
state also asked how they could help. 

Washington DAR members attending the 
winter Board of Management meeting brought 
numerous materials, including 102 dozen pen- 
cils, 26 packs of crayons, 132 glue sticks and 30 
pocket folders. Other members donated 400 
manila folders and a new paper cutter, both needed by Lowell 
Elementary’s office staff. One chapter focused primarily on art 
supply donations, since art is usually an under-funded depart- 
ment. “I shouldn’t have been surprised at the outpouring of 
generosity from my DAR sisters, but it was humbling,” Ms. 
Gaffney said. 

Thanks to the donation campaign spearheaded by Ms. Gaffney, 
students at Lowell Elementary will have enough supplies to get 
through the year with a little put aside for next year. 93 


Supporting worthy projects nationwide focused on the mission of the DAR 


Bringing Sunshine to Service Members 


atriot Day was established on 

September 11, 2002, as a day of ser- 

vice and remembrance in memory 
of those killed in the 9/11 terrorist attack 
on the United States one year earlier. In 
fall 2017, to mark the 15th anniversary 
of Patriot Day, five DAR chapters in the 
Southern District of Alabama joined 
forces to bring sunshine to service mem- 
bers who have sacrificed much for their country. 

The chapters came together to support William F. Green State 
Veterans Home in Bay Minette, Ala., which currently houses 150 
veterans from all over Alabama, particularly Mobile, Baldwin and 
Escambia counties. The veterans home was in need of sturdy, 
functional outdoor furniture to accommodate wheelchair 
patients. The furniture helps retired soldiers, sailors and airmen 
enjoy some meals outdoors and allows them to socialize with 
family in a picnic atmosphere rather than a hospital setting. 

“The veterans home is a friendly, active and beautiful facility,” 
said Ecor Rouge DAR Chapter Regent Judy Culbreth Kirkland. 
“Still, if you visited and spent time watching our vets wheeling 
themselves through those same corridors over and over again, 


you would know how important it is to give 
them a pleasant place to congregate outdoors 
and enjoy nature and sunshine.” 

Mrs. Kirkland’s sentiments are backed up 
by studies showing that the sensory stimula- 
tion of being outdoors improves well-being 
in countless ways. “The DAR is delighted to 
do this for our modern-day patriots,” she said. 

A DAR Special Projects patriotism grant 
contributed funding to this project, which was sponsored by 
Ecor Rouge DAR Chapter, Daphne, Ala. The chapter was sup- 
ported by four other area DAR chapters—d’Iberville, Needham 
Bryan, Tristan de Luna and Zachariah Godbold—which also 
contributed money to fulfilling the furniture wish list. Working 
together, the chapters were able to make the veterans’ experience 
at the retirement home a little bit brighter in time for the 15th 
anniversary of Patriot Day. &3 

The NSDAR Special Projects Grants program invites public char- 
ity 501(c)(3) organizations to apply for matching fund grants to 
support local projects related to historic preservation, education 
and patriotism. For more information on applying for a Special 
Projects Grant from DAR, visit www.darorg/grants. 
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MODERN CHAR 


== By Abbey Dean == 


Situated stoically and defiantly 

along the rough shoreline of Lake 
Michigan lies Wisconsin’s largest city, 
Milwaukee. In the frigid winters, 
harsh, whipping winds come off 

the greatest of the Great Lakes, 
practically defying any living thing to 
step foot outside. 


Locals like to joke that the city’s famed history as brewers 
originated from the need to stay warm during Wisconsin’s bit- 
ter winters. And while beer production is as closely tied to the 
city’s past as its present (earning it monikers such as “Brew 
Town” or “Brew City”), there’s more to this Midwestern 
industrial and manufacturing hub than a good pint. 


16 Daughters of the American Revolution 


THE FUR TRADE 


Relatively little is known about the earliest settlers of 
what would become present-day Milwaukee. However, 
historians agree that the region was the shared home of 
several American Indian tribes, including the Menominee, 
Winnebago (Ho-Chunk) and Potawatomi. Prior to the arrival 
of the first Europeans, the Milwaukee Historical Society esti- 
mates that people lived on the land for more than 13,000 years. 

The city’s first written record dates back to 1674 and 
was penned by the French Jesuit missionary and explorer 
Father Jacques Marquette—the man for whom Milwaukee's 
Marquette University would later be named. Soon after 
Marquette, fur traders began to move into the territory- 


Local tribes eventually began trading with the influx of 
Europeans, which lead tor 


apid declines in their population 
as they 


succumbed to diseases brought over by the fur trad- 
ers. Also hoteworthy about the region’s early history is that 
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*& CONSIDER SHARING A SLICE WITH YOUR DAR FAMILY 

With as little as one sentence in your will or @ 
living trust you can create a legacy called a 

charitable bequest that allows us to preserve 


our American story for future generations. 


To learn more about including DAR in 
your will, please complete and return EET 
the enclosed reply card or visit us online @ ® 


today at www.ouramericanlegacy.org. 


4 Daughters of the 


Pe American Revolution 


HOW A BEQUEST WORKS 
— Create a will or trust leaving 
You part of your estate to family and 
part to DAR You can also give a 
a@ specific amount of cash, securities 


or property. 
WILL OR TRUST 


2) 3) After your lifetime, your family 
and DAR receive your gifts. 
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Be part of our American legacy. 


Office of Development | (800) 449-1776 | giftplanning@darorg | www.ouramericanlegacy.org 
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Spirited Adventures 


Continued from page 16 


bands of the Milwaukee American Indians (specifically the 
Ojibwe, Menominee, Potawatomi and Ottawa tribes) fought 
the British in 1763 during Pontiac’s Rebellion. Fifteen years 
later, the tribes would again oppose the British and come to 
the Colonies’ aid during the American Revolution. 
According to the Milwaukee Historical Society, the city’s 
modern history began in 1795 when fur trader Jacques Vieau 
built a post overlooking the Menomonee and Milwaukee 
rivers. The transient Vieau later transferred his assets to 
his son-in-law Solomon Juneau, the man who is considered 
Milwaukee’s founder and would later become the city’s 
first mayor. But, as historian John Gurda notes in his book 
The Making of Milwaukee (University of Wisconsin Press, 
1999), Milwaukee had more than one founding father, each 
of whom laid claim to land on different sides of the city’s two 
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Milwaukee 
Public Market 


JOHN KARPINSKY 


Milwaukee Art Museum 


18 Daughters of the American Revolution 


central rivers. Eventually, an intense 
rivalry developed between the three 
opposing villages (Juneautown, 
Kilbourntown and Walker’s Point) 
and climaxed in 1845 when three 
bridges were burned by mobs. One 
year later, following a decade of 
unrest, a charter agreement was 
signed that unified Milwaukee into 
a single city. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 

Inthe second half of the 19th century, the young city’s popu- 
lation exploded as a wave of German immigrants flocked to 
the region, bringing with them Catholicism, expert industrial 
skills and, of course, the art of brewing beer. By 1856, there 
were more than two dozen breweries in the city, including 
what would become the famous Miller Brewing Company 
and Pabst Brewing Company. Along with its booming brewery 
businesses, Milwaukee also became a center for grain trad- 
ing, machinery and metal-working industries that created an 
insatiable demand for skilled workers. 

The Milwaukee County Historical Society estimates that by 
1880 native Germans made up a whopping 27 percent of the 


city’s population, which was then the highest concentration 
of any single immigrant group in any American city. However, 
with work so widely available, other immigrants from Poland, 
Russia and Ireland began settling in the increasingly diverse 
commercial metropolis. 

But rapid growth also spurred worker disputes and strikes. 
By the 20th century, the city became known for its “sewer 
socialism” in which city leaders brought new sanitation sys- 
tems into factories, neighborhoods and municipally owned 
water and power stations. These progressive-era reforms, 
along with improved education, even led to the election of 
three different socialist mayors between 1910 and 1960. 


COURTESY VISIT MILWAUKEE 
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Milwaukee's Indian 
Summer Festival 


The city’s growth slowed sig- 
nificantly during Prohibition and 
throughout the Great Depression, but 
conditions improved during World War 
II with the huge demand for war pro- 
visions. Seeking work during the war, 
African-American families flocked to 
Milwaukee from Southern states such 
as Mississippi, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Milwaukee remained a leader in 
manufacturing and industry until 
the 1980s. Although historically suc- 
cessful areas of the economy such as 
brewing, heavy machinery and engine 
production survived, the city needed 
to diversify its business sector. Efforts 
to preserve its diversity-rich identity 
and introduce other service-based 
industries have molded Milwaukee 
into what it is today. 

Visitors will have no end of his- 
toric attractions to visit that highlight 
Milwaukee’s eclectic international 
heritage as well as its distinct American 
flavor. Top destinations include the 
Harley-Davidson Museum, the Pabst 
Mansion, the Milwaukee County Zoo, the 
Milwaukee Art Museum and, of course, 
a tour through one of Milwaukee's 
famed breweries or distilleries such as 
MillerCoors, the Milwaukee Brewing 
Company or Great Lakes Distillery. 

The Milwaukee Convention and 
Visitors Bureau offers a comprehensive 
guide that gives detailed information on 
where to stay, what to do and eat, and 
the best way to get around the city. Start 
planning your Midwestern adventure by 
browsing wwwyvisitmilwaukee.org. ny 


{Best of Milwaukee} 


Whether you're exploring Milwaukee at the height of summer or in the 
snow drifts of winter, don’t miss these sites that pay tribute to the city’s 


storied past and eclectic present. 


Mitchell Park Horticultural 
Conservatory, or “The Domes” 
www.milwaukeedomes.org 

The world’s only conoidal glass houses 
were dedicated by First Lady “Lady Bird” 
Johnson as part of her “Keep America 
Beautiful” campaign in 1955. Designed 
to mimic the style and splendor of the 
Crystal Palace from the 1851 Great 
Exhibition in London, each of the three 
domes houses a collection of flowers 


and plants indigenous to tropical and 
arid regions from around the world. 
Seeking refuge from the cold? Hit the 
tropical-themed dome first. 


Milwaukee Art Museum 
www.mam.org 

Even if you don’t have time to peruse 
the museum's impressive permanent 
collection, the breathtaking architecture 
is a must-see. Shaped like a floating 
cross with cantilevered wings from a 
central base, the War Memorial Center 
is one of three buildings that make up 
the museum. A second is the Quadracci 
Pavilion that features the stunning 
Burke Brise Soleil, a massive sunscreen 
with a 217-foot wingspan that folds and 
unfolds twice a day. 


Milwaukee River Flushing Station 
www.colectivocoffee.com/cafes/ 
lakefront 

Fancy a coffee with a side of history 
and a lakefront view? Built in 1888, 


the historic Milwaukee River Flushing 
Station is now occupied by a locally 
owned gourmet coffee shop and cafe, 
Colectivo Coffee. Designated as a land- 
mark in 1990, Flushing Station perfectly 
marries the city’s past and present. 


The Pabst Mansion 
www.pabstmansion.com 

Built by Captain Frederick and Maria 
Pabst when the Pabst Brewing 
Company was the world's largest 
lager beer brewing company, 

the 66-room mansion is consid- 
ered a monument of America’s 
Gilded Age. Now on the National 
Register of Historic Places, the 
house was home to the Pabst 
family for almost two decades and 
later served as the residence for 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee until 1975. 


Milwaukee Public Market 
www.milwaukeepublicmarket.org 
Located in the city’s Historic Third Ward 
neighborhood, the market features 
foods that reflect Milwaukee's 
international heritage. Stock up on 
Wisconsin classics like beer, brats and 
cheese curds, or peruse the fish and 
seafood market for the day's fresh catch. 
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Spirited Adventures Continued from page 16 


bands of the Milwaukee American Indians (specifically the 
Ojibwe, Menominee, Potawatomi and Ottawa tribes) fought 
the British in 1763 during Pontiac’s Rebellion. Fifteen years 
later, the tribes would again oppose the British and come to 
the Colonies’ aid during the American Revolution. 
According to the Milwaukee Historical Society, the city’s 
modern history began in 1795 when fur trader Jacques Vieau 
built a post overlooking the Menomonee and Milwaukee 
rivers. The transient Vieau later transferred his assets to 
his son-in-law Solomon Juneau, the man who is considered 
Milwaukee’s founder and would later become the city’s 
first mayor. But, as historian John Gurda notes in his book 
The Making of Milwaukee (University of Wisconsin Press, 
1999), Milwaukee had more than one founding father, each 
of whom laid claim to land on different sides of the city’s two 
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Milwaukee Art Museum 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


central rivers. Eventually, an intense 
rivalry developed between the three 
opposing villages (Juneautown, 
Kilbourntown and Walker’s Point) 
and climaxed in 1845 when three 
bridges were burned by mobs. One 
year later, following a decade of 
unrest, a charter agreement was 
signed that unified Milwaukee into 
a single city. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 

In the second half of the 19th century, the young city’s popu- 
lation exploded as a wave of German immigrants flocked to 
the region, bringing with them Catholicism, expert industrial 
skills and, of course, the art of brewing beer. By 1856, there 
were more than two dozen breweries in the city, including 
what would become the famous Miller Brewing Company 
and Pabst Brewing Company. Along with its booming brewery 
businesses, Milwaukee also became a center for grain trad- 
ing, machinery and metal-working industries that created an 
insatiable demand for skilled workers. 

The Milwaukee County Historical Society estimates that by 
1880 native Germans made up a whopping 27 percent of the 


The Pabst Mansion 


city’s population, which was then the highest concentration 
ofany single immigrant group in any American city. However, 
with work so widely available, other immigrants from Poland, 
Russia and Ireland began settling in the increasingly diverse 
commercial metropolis. 

But rapid growth also spurred worker disputes and strikes. 
By the 20th century, the city became known for its “sewer 
socialism” in which city leaders brought new sanitation sys- 
tems into factories, neighborhoods and municipally owned 
water and power stations. These progressive-era reforms, 
along with improved education, even led to the election of 
three different socialist mayors between 1910 and 1960. 
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dance contest during ~ 
Milwaukee's Indian 
Summer Festival - 


The city’s growth slowed sig- 
nificantly during Prohibition and 
throughout the Great Depression, but 
conditions improved during World War 
II with the huge demand for war pro- 
visions. Seeking work during the war, 
African-American families flocked to 
Milwaukee from Southern states such 
as Mississippi, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Milwaukee remained a leader in 
manufacturing and industry until 
the 1980s, Although historically suc- 
cessful areas of the economy such as 
brewing, heavy machinery and engine 
production survived, the city needed 
to diversify its business sector. Efforts 
to preserve its diversity-rich identity 
and introduce other service-based 
industries have molded Milwaukee 
into what it is today. 

Visitors will have no end of his- 
toric attractions to visit that highlight 
Milwaukee’s eclectic international 
heritage as well as its distinct American 
flavor. Top destinations include the 
Harley-Davidson Museum, the Pabst 
Mansion, the Milwaukee County Zoo, the 
Milwaukee Art Museum and, of course, 
a tour through one of Milwaukee’s 
famed breweries or distilleries such as 
MillerCoors, the Milwaukee Brewing 
Company or Great Lakes Distillery. 

The Milwaukee Convention and 
Visitors Bureau offers a comprehensive 
guide that gives detailed information on 
where to stay, what to do and eat, and 
the best way to get around the city. Start 
planning your Midwestern adventure by 
browsing wwwyisitmilwaukee.org. ae 


{Best of Milwaukee } 


Whether you're exploring Milwaukee at the height of summer or in the 
snow drifts of winter, don’t miss these sites that pay tribute to the city’s 


storied past and eclectic present. 


Mitchell Park Horticultural 
Conservatory, or “The Domes” 
www.milwaukeedomes.org 

The world’s only conoidal glass houses 
were dedicated by First Lady “Lady Bird” 
Johnson as part of her “Keep America 
Beautiful” campaign in 1955. Designed 
to mimic the style and splendor of the 
Crystal Palace from the 1851 Great 
Exhibition in London, each of the three 
domes houses a collection of flowers 


and plants indigenous to tropical and 
arid regions from around the world. 
Seeking refuge from the cold? Hit the 
tropical-themed dome first. 


Milwaukee Art Museum 
www.mam.org 

Even if you don't have time to peruse 
the museum's impressive permanent 
collection, the breathtaking architecture 
is a must-see. Shaped like a floating 
cross with cantilevered wings from a 
central base, the War Memorial Center 
is one of three buildings that make up 
the museum. A second is the Quadracci 
Pavilion that features the stunning 
Burke Brise Soleil, a massive sunscreen 
with a 217-foot wingspan that folds and 
unfolds twice a day. 


Milwaukee River Flushing Station 
www.colectivocoffee.com/cafes/ 
lakefront 

Fancy a coffee with a side of history 
and a lakefront view? Built in 1888, 


the historic Milwaukee River Flushing 
Station is now occupied by a locally 
owned gourmet coffee shop and cafe, 
Colectivo Coffee. Designated as a land- 
mark in 1990, Flushing Station perfectly 
marries the city’s past and present. 


The Pabst Mansion 
www.pabstmansion.com 

Built by Captain Frederick and Maria 
Pabst when the Pabst Brewing 
Company was the world’s largest 
lager beer brewing company, 

the 66-room mansion is consid- 
ered a monument of America’s 
Gilded Age. Now on the National 
Register of Historic Places, the 
house was home to the Pabst 
family for almost two decades and 
later served as the residence for 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee until 1975. 


Milwaukee Public Market 
www.milwaukeepublicmarket.org 
Located in the city’s Historic Third Ward 
neighborhood, the market features 
foods that reflect Milwaukee's 


international heritage. Stock up on 
Wisconsin classics like beer, brats and 
cheese curds, or peruse the fish and 
seafood market for the day's fresh catch. 
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Going West With 
Historic Homes » 


or New England missionaries to Hawaii in 1820 

and Mormon settlers near Jackson Hole, Wyo., 

near the turn of the 20th century, learning to live 

in an unfamiliar land and culture took grit and 
perseverance. The homes and farmsteads they left behind 
have been preserved by conservation-minded groups and 
continue to serve as a window into the history of these 
stalwart religious communities. 


HAWAIIAN MISSION HOUSES missionaries from New England in 
Museum Preserves History of Hawaii's history. Established in 1923 by 
19th-Century Hawaii the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, 


a private, nonprofit genealogical soci- 

Based in Honolulu, the Hawaiian ety, the organization focuses its study 
Mission Houses Historic Site and on the period between 1820, when the 
Archives (HMH) collects, preserves first company of New England mission- 
and interprets artifacts and docu- aries arrived on the ship Thaddeus from 
ments exploring the role of Protestant Boston, and 1863, when the American 
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Jamie Roberts 


Above: The Chamberlain House 
served as a private home and supply 
center for the Hawaiian missionaries. 

It is now part of the Hawaiian 
Mission Houses Historic Site. 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions concluded its support of mis- 
sionary operations in Hawaii. 


Preserving the Mission Homes 
Designated a National Historic 
Landmark in 1965, the historic site 
and accompanying museum high- 
light the homes and workplaces for 
the first Christian missionaries who 
came to Hawaii in 1820. Though they 
originally brought New England 
architectural design to the islands, 
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Historic Homes 


Continued from page 20 


the missionaries progressively adapted 
their building practices to the climate, 
culture and materials they found in their 
new homes. 

The site consists of the following three 
mission houses: 


The Oldest Frame House (Hale La‘au) 

Also called the Mission House, the Frame 
House was built in 1821 near Kawaiahao 
Church, a historic Congregational church 
that’s also part of the historic site. The 
house was one of the first wood-framed 
buildings built in Hawaii. 

White pine timbers necessary for con- 
struction were hewn stateside in 1819, and 
they arrived by ship around Cape Horn 
from Boston between 1820 and 1821. The 
Frame House’s simple design—low ceil- 
ings, small windows to keep heat inside 
and short eaves to avoid the risk of crack- 
ing under heavy snow—was more suited 
to the cold climate of New England than 
Hawaii’s temperate climate. 

The main occupants of the Frame 
House were the seven members of mis- 
sionary Daniel Chamberlain’s family. 
The building was also used as a commu- 
nal home by as many as five missionary 
families as well as island visitors, orphans 
and boarders. 

The first floor consists of two rooms in 
the front and a smaller room and hall in 
the back. The second floor has two large 
rooms separated by a hall with a staircase. 
Plaster walls and exposed wood ceilings 
surround the brick floors. The home’s 
small parlor served as a schoolhouse for 
missionary children, and the basement 
served as the dining hall. 

In 1841, a covered porch and balcony 
were added, and an extra bedroom, which 
later became the Printing Office, was built 
next door out of coral blocks. Both addi- 
tions display a more fluid indoor-outdoor 
style, showing the missionaries’ ultimate 
embrace of climate-appropriate design. 

In 1904, contractors found the house to 
be badly infested by insects, but extensive 
repairs restored it to its original appear- 
ance. In 1925, additional insect damage 
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prompted another complete renovation, 
which continued until 1935. Since then, the 
house has only had minor repairs such as 
repainting and replastering. It now dis- 
plays furniture and other items owned by 
the first mission families, along with pho- 
tographs of the men and women who lived 
and worked there. 


Chamberlain House (Ka Hale Kamalani) 
The Hawaiian Islands’ second old- 
est house still in its original location is 
named after Levi Chamberlain, the mis- 
sion’s quartermaster. In 1831, Levi built 
the structure—consisting of two stories, 
an attic and a cellar—to be used as a sup- 
ply depository. The building was made 
of locally sourced materials such as coral 
blocks cut from the ocean reef, then dried 
and bleached by the sun, as well as lum- 
ber salvaged from shipwrecks. From this 
house, Levi planned and disbursed pro- 
visions for the entire Sandwich Islands 
Mission. The building now serves as the 
museums main exhibition hall. 


Printing Office (Ka Hale Pa’i) 

The Printing Office, also built from 
coral blocks, was completed in 1841 as 
a bedroom annex to the Frame House. 
It contains a replica of the first print- 
ing press to be brought to Hawaii. An 
exhibit inside the office shows how 
early Protestant missionaries and native 
Hawaiians worked together to produce 
some of the first books and other mate- 
rials printed in the Hawaiian language. 
There was no written Hawaiian lan- 
guage before 1822, but Hawaiians and 
missionaries partnered to create one. 
Within a generation, Hawaii became one 
of the most literate nations in the world. 


Connection to Hawaii History 

In addition to the historic mission 
buildings, the HMH also maintains 
an archive considered to be one of the 
world’s largest repositories for 19th-cen- 
tury Hawaiian history. The organization 
has more than 5,000 artifacts, including 
furniture, quilts, bark cloth, paintings, 
ceramics, clothing and jewelry, most of 


them dating to the missionary period 
from about 1820-1863. The collection 
also holds more than 12,000 books, 
manuscripts, original letters, diaries, 
journals, illustrations and Hawaiian 
church records—and a vast collection 
of Hawaiian language books. To view a 
virtual collection, including daguerre- 
otypes and film negatives, quilts and 
furniture, visit www.missionhouses. 
org/collections/virtual-collections. 
Guided tours of the historic site are 
available Tuesday through Saturday from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. The general admission 
charge is $10, with discounts for students, 
seniors and the military. For more infor- 
mation, visit www.missionhouses.org. 


MORMON ROW HISTORIC DISTRICT 
Hardy Settlers Built Farms and 
Community in Wyoming 


Near the turn of the 20th century, the 
Mormons sent settlers from the Salt Lake 
Valley to establish a new farming commu- 
nity in the Antelope Flats area of Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. Helped by the fertile alluvial 
soil of Blacktail Butte and access to the 
Gros Ventre River, the settlers established 
27 homesteads that became known as 
Mormon Row. Today, the line of historic 
barns framed by the magnificent Teton 
Range make this area—located on the 
southeast corner of Grand Teton National 
Park—a popular destination. 


The Peach House on the John Moulton Ranch 


BANCIROLI/FUCRR? 


Unlike other Jackson Hole settlers 
who tended to isolate themselves, the 
Mormons clustered together to share the 
work of the farmstead and build commu- 
nity. The rugged Mormon settlers used 
irrigation systems to grow their crops, 
digging an intricate network of levees, 
dikes and ditches both by hand and with 
teams of horses. 

According to an article on the Grand 
Teton National Park website, “The com- 
munity illustrates the extension of the 
‘Mormon Culture Region’ from Utah, 
Idaho, and Arizona to interspersed com- 
munities throughout the West. ... Here, 
homesteaders practiced diversified agri- 
culture on a limited land base, where 
multiple generations 
inhabited the family farm 
(or the adjoining farm), 
and where the number of 
failed homesteads equaled 
or exceeded the successful 
enterprises.” 

Today, Mormon Row’s 
historic and architectural 
significance can be seen in 
six building clusters and 
a separate ruin. Features 
include ditch and drain- 
age systems, elaborate 
fence and corral systems, 
a line of hay marking the 
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location of formal homes and of the 
community church, and the cultivated 
fields and pasture. Of special interest are 
the John Moulton, Thomas Alma (T.A.) 
Moulton and Andy Chambers ranches. 


John Moulton Homestead 

John and T.A. Moulton built their 
barns on adjacent homesteads along 
Mormon Row. After nearly 30 years of 
working the land, John replaced his log 
home and barn with a new carpenter- 
constructed, pink stucco frame house 
and impressive, two-story gambrel barn. 


T.A. Moulton Homestead 

T. A. took more than 30 years to com- 
plete his two-story Dutch gable barn 
with flanking sheds just south of John’s 
homestead. The iconic structure with the 
Tetons in the background is a favorite 
stop for photographers. 


Andy Chambers Ranch 

East of Blacktail Butte sits the 160-acre 
ranch built by Andy Chambers. Today it is 
the most extensive and complete historic 
complex that remains along Mormon 
Row. Although it became a homestead 
in 1908, Chambers didn’t construct the 
log ranch house until 1917, just before 
his marriage to Ida Kneedy, Mormon 
Row’s schoolteacher. From 1923 to 1935, 


Left: T.A. Moulton’s gable barn with 
flanking sheds with the Teton Range 
in the background 


Ida served as the local postmaster and 
Andy delivered mail throughout the 
valley. The family lacked running water 
until 1927, and from 1946 to the 1950s, 
they harnessed electricity with a wind- 
mill, which still remains on the property. 
The ranch was successfully operated for 
more than 50 years, until it was acquired 
by the National Park Service in 1960. 
Mormon Row Historic District 
was added to the National Register 
of Historic Places in 1997. For more 
information on and directions to the 
historic area within the national park, 
visit www.nps.gov/grte/learn/history 
culture/mormon.htm.%9 
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Faneuil Hall Marketplace > BOSTON 


WHEN WEALTHY MERCHANT Peter Faneuil built 
Faneuil Hall as a gift to the city in 1742, Boston gained not 
only acentral marketplace for farmers and fishermen, but 
also a venue where citizens could congregate to hear cel- 
ebrated speakers. Samuel Adams, Susan B. Anthony and 
President Bill Clinton are just three of the era-spanning 
American luminaries who have addressed audiences from 
its stage. 

Gradually, the city outgrew the 7,600-square-foot Faneuil 
Hall Market. The newly built two-story, Greek Revival-style 
Quincy Market opened in 1826. Modern-day Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace consists of these two structures, as well as North 
and South Market. Revitalized in the 1970s by an urban renewal 
project, the complex plays host to an energetic mix of retailers, 
restaurants and street performers that infuses modern energy 
into the historic space. 


VISIONS OF 
AMERICA 


By Courtney Peter 


he nation’s original super- 

centers were neither big box 

stores nor warehouse clubs 
but multi-vendor urban marketplaces 
where farmers, bakers, artisans and 
craftspeople gathered to trade. In cit- 
ies from Charleston to Seattle, shoppers 
swarmed to buzzing commercial hubs 
to buy basic provisions and specialty 
goods, keeping urban households sup- 
plied and producers in business. The 
simple act of assembly transformed 
many small-scale vendors into a formi- 
dable engine of the local retail economy, 
made all the richer by its varied com- 
position. Each seller represents a 
brushstroke in the portrait of its city’s 
heritage and traditions. 

Perhaps that’s why historic city mar- 
kets, rather than disappearing in the 
age of online shopping and grocery 
delivery services, continue to thrive. 
Wandering the stalls supplies locals 
with a touchstone for the familiar, and 
introduces visitors to a destination’s 
essential offerings. When exploring 
these regional bazaars, follow the most 
enticing aromas and the longest lines 
toward the market’s standout wares. 


An unlikely steward of Boston history has watched each 
stage in the market’s lifespan unfold. Faneuil Hall’s golden 
grasshopper weathervane holds a time capsule in its stomach 
containing historical newspapers, coins and messages from 
Boston mayors. 
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Reading Terminal Market ~ PHILADELPHIA 


SINCE 1893, Reading Terminal Market has occupied the lower 
level of one of Philadelphia’s busiest buildings. Beneath the din of 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway trains passing overhead, mar- 
ket vendors sold to onsite shoppers and sent delivery orders via 
courier and train. Though the railway company declared bank- 
ruptcy in 1971, Reading Terminal Market remains an essential 
stop on any trip to Philadelphia. 

Today, 80-plus vendors stock produce, seafood, specialty 
meats, sweet treats and dry goods. Sample scrapple, a pork- 
based Pennsylvania Dutch breakfast specialty, grab a sandwich 
at DiNic’s, and feed spare change to Philbert, a 3-foot bronze piggy 
bank that collects charitable donations. 

Reading Terminal Market kicked off its 125th anniversary 
celebration on February 22, 2018, with a throwback event 
featuring period costumes and 1893 pricing on select items. 
Quasquicentennial festivities will continue with a series of events 
peppered throughout the year, including Diamond Day on May 
18, which will include live entertainment, giveaways and cooking 
demonstrations. 


Established 1807 ~ 


Charleston City Market > CHARLESTON 


SOUTH CAROLINA SOLDIER, statesman and diplomat 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was one of seven property 
owners who donated land to the city of Charleston in 1788, 
on the condition that the site become a public market. The 
city has held true to its promise, but took some liberty with 
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Eastern Market > DETROIT 


CUSTOMERS FIRST streamed through the signature 
double archways of Detroit’s Eastern Market in 1891. In 
time, a historic district supported by the wholesale food 
industry grew up around the market, which still reserves 
shopping hours for wholesalers (and households buying in 
bulk). Market management aims to ensure that the historic 
commercial center remains an affordable, accessible source 
of fresh, nutritious food for people in and around Detroit. 
Retail reigns at the year-round Saturday market: More than 
225 vendors draw up to 40,000 visitors per day. 

On Tuesdays and Sundays from June through September, 
the market offers opportunities for midweek grocery runs 
and street fair excursions. Specialty markets supplement 
the calendar, too. Each year, the Sunday after Mother’s 
Day brings Flower Day to Eastern Market. Members of the 
Metropolitan Detroit Flower Growers Association stock 
the sheds with 15 acres of live flowering plants, creating 
one of the largest open-air flowerbed markets in the coun- 
try. This year’s event falls on May 18. 


the stipulation that the market must open within two years. 
Instead, it took 16. 

The landmark Charleston City Market now hosts more 
than 300 artists, craftspeople and entrepreneurs in a four- 
block retail complex : : 
that overflows the 
Great Hall, spilling 
into three open-air 
sheds. Stalls teem 
with locally produced 
culinary goods and 
low country-inspired § 
fine art. Souvenirs of 
centuries-old South 
Carolina traditions can be procured at price points ranging 
from bargain to investment. Carolina Gold rice is a standout 
in the former category; sweetgrass baskets handwoven by 
Gullah artisans top the latter. 
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Pike Place Market > SEATTLE 


ON NOVEMBER 30, 1907, at the dedication of Pike Place Market, Councilman 
Tom Revelle proclaimed, “This is one of the greatest days in the history of Seattle, 
but it is only a beginning, for soon this city will have one of the greatest markets in 
the world.” Since then, the market has cemented its status as an icon of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Bathed in the glow of its red neon sign, the market’s labyrinth of arcades forma 
neighborhood unto itself—and there’s more to see than the famed salmon-slinging 
fishmongers. Daily deliveries replenish vendors’ stock of fresh seafood, from crabs 
to oysters to halibut, while Skagit Valley flower fields fill displays with exuberant 
bouquets throughout the growing season, and summer finds farm stands flush with 
creamy-hued Rainier cherries. 

Last year, Pike Place Market expanded for the first time in four decades. The 
newly completed Pike Place MarketFront features a public plaza, nearly 50 addi- 
tional vendor sites and several art installations. 


MARKETING SAVVY 
Public markets serve as portals 
of discovery in cities across 
the nation. Here are four more 
that beg to be explored. 


= A Capitol Hill mainstay, Eastern 
Market in Washington, D.C., was built 
in 1873 specifically to serve as a public 
market and has fulfilled that function 
ever since, having rebounded from a 
damaging 2007 fire. 
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> The dominant architectural fea- 
tures of Cleveland's West Side Market 
are its 137-foot clock tower and the 
44-foot vaulted tile ceiling. Even more 
impressive is the array of produce, 
meats, and regional and ethnic spe- 
cialty foods for sale on the market floor. 


— Soulard Farmers Market debuted 
in a St. Louis meadow in 1779 and now 
fills two buildings, one a Renaissance- 
style structure modeled after a 
15th-century hospital in Florence, Italy. 


— Opened in 1898 to serve cross- 
bay commuters, San Francisco's Ferry 
Building Marketplace streamlines 
shopping by collecting locally made 
cheeses, ceramics, chocolates and 


more under one roof. 
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The 
Parson’s 


Tales = 


How an itinerant book-peddling 
preacher shaped U.S. history 


n the years following the American Revolution, as 

memories faded and Americans tried to understand 

what they had wrought, fact and fiction often merged: 
The memory of stiff Loyalist opposition and the role of Patriots 
receded. The nearness of defeat was erased by the inevitability 
of victory. As factionalism grew, people fondly remembered 
selfless founders. Each veteran, to quote Shakespeare’s play 
“Henry V,” remembered “with advantages/What feats he did 
that day.” 

This process helped shape an enduring American creation 
story. As a new nation, “America needed a myth and a hero,” 
said Herbert Sloan, professor emeritus of history at Barnard 
College in New York City. “Every country has these, and 
George Washington was the obvious hero.” 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


One of the earliest embellishers of Washington’s deeds 
was Mason Locke “Parson” Weems, whose Life of George 
Washington: With Curious Anecdotes, Equally Honourable to 
Himself and Exemplary to His Young Countrymen ranks as 
an early American best-seller. The book is hagiography—an 
idealized biography written for an America eager for heroes, 
already nostalgic for the recent past. 

Weems’ best-known story about Washington is the cherry 
tree anecdote, which most historians believe Weems fabri- 
cated. “Weems is also considered the originator of the story 
of Washington praying at Valley Forge, as well as many other 
lesser-known mythological anecdotes that became part of 
Americans’ fundamental understanding of Washington,” 
according to the essay “Parson Weems” on the Mount Vernon 
website. 

Weenns is largely responsible for creating the image of 
Washington most widely known today, the Mount Vernon 
essay adds. “Weems stands at the forefront of Washington's 
long, steady transformation into an American icon, and study- 
ing his work and its reception reveals a great deal about the 
American public and its relationship with its national heroes.” 


A VAGUE PAST 

Ironically for a man who became famous as a biographer, 
little is known about Weems’ early life, according to Parson 
Weems: A Biographical and Critical Study, by Lawrence C. 
Wroth (Eichelberger Book Co., 1911). He was born October 
1, 1759, in Anne Arundel County, Md., one of 19 children. His 
grandfather was David, third Earl of Wemyss, a family that 
traced its roots to Shakespeare’s MacDuff. 

As a teenager, Weems was sent to London and Edinburgh 
for three years to study medicine, though it’s unclear if he 
ever practiced medicine. He returned home in August 1776, 
then largely disappeared from the historical record until 
1782, when he returned to England seeking ordination as an 
Anglican minister. 

This seems an odd decision. There were no Anglican bish- 
ops in America, and the church was in disfavor—its members 
had been Loyalists. In fact, until 1784 ministers had to swear 
an oath of loyalty to the crown. Parliament rescinded that 
requirement in 1784 to promote growth of the church abroad. 
With that obstacle cleared, the church ordained Weems on 
September 5, 1784. 

He returned to Anne Arundel County where he served as 
rector at All Hallows’ Parish from 1784 to 1792. Weems felt 
especially called to educate youth, and he conducted a school 
for girls. He also loved “to preach or pray anywhere and at 
any time,” whether it was at an inn, on courthouse steps, ina 
marketplace or a private home, according to Wroth. 

By 1792, Weems became interested in writing and 
publishing. He began peddling books and gave up his 
church position. Carrying a fiddle in his wagon, which he 
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called “The Flying Library” he traveled the South selling 
pamphlets of his sermons, books and other printed matter. 
He also collected stories, anecdotes of local history and—most 
important for his new career—a keen sense of what the people 
wanted to read. 

Weems’ customers remembered him as “a merrily disposed, 
white-haired man, who was ready at a moment’s notice to play 
for you to dance, to sell you an improving book, to pray with 
you, or to preach at you a sermon which, for the shame of it, 
you would remember all your life” Wroth wrote. 

Weems married in July 1795 and settled in Dumfries, Va., 
where he and his wife raised a large family. In the same year, 
Philadelphia publisher Matthew Carey hired Weems to sell 
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books, and the two began a long, often fractious business 
relationship. Carey was one of the early publishers of large 
illustrated family Bibles, as well as hymn books, prayer books, 
histories and, of course, Weems’ biographies and pamphlets. 


AMERICAN AESOP 

Weems’ writings emphasized what Wroth called a trinity 
of bourgeois virtues: “Industry, Temperance, and Frugality.” 
In sermons and pamphlets, he inveighed against evils such as 


“George,” said his father, “do you know who has 
killed my beautiful little cherry tree yonder in the 
garden? I would not have taken five guineas for it!” 


gambling and alcohol. He was known to stride into taverns, 
deliver a window-rattling sermon against drunkenness and 
its “attendant evils,” and then sell copies of his pamphlet, 
“Drunkard’s Looking Glass” to the abashed customers. 

The early Federal era needed a guiding light, according 
to Wroth. The new nation had begun to divide into political 
and geographical factions, and it was “confounding its new 
possession [independence] with that other quality of license, 
loath to submit itself to government of any sort,” Wroth wrote. 

“The indirect result of all this was a relaxation of the moral 
fibre [sic] of all classes” Wroth added, “and the country stood 
in need of those who could tell it who were its truly great men 
and why they were great, and to ding in its ears that the Ten 
Commandments had not been 
rescinded by the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

Weems accepted the chal- 
lenge and sensed a golden 


“Parson Weems’ Fable” by 
Grant Wood, 19339, oil on canvas 
The artist presents Weems 

as a creator of lore, drawing 
back the curtain and gesturing 
toward a 6-year-old Washington 
confessing to his father that he 
did in fact cut down the cherry 
tree. As a visual pun, Wood 
rendered the boy as the father 
of the country wearing the head 
from Gilbert Stuart's Athenaeum 
portrait, which graces the $1 bill. 


opportunity after Washington 
died on December 14, 1799. He 
dashed off a short biographi- 
cal pamphlet that Carey 
published in February 1800. 
It was so well-received that 
Weems quickly compiled a 
second longer edition. For 
the rest of his life, Weems 
hunted down new anecdotes 
for future editions of his Life 
of Washington. 


THAT CHERRY TREE 

The cherry tree story first appeared in 1806, in the biog- 
raphy’s fifth edition. Weems attributed the anecdote to 
an unidentified “excellent lady” who he said knew the 
Washington family and had shared other memories. The 
story begins by noting that 6-year-old George was given a 
toy hatchet. Like any other little boy, he tried it out all over 
the farm. Weems wrote: 
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One day, as he wandered about the garden amusing 
himself by hacking his mother’s pea sticks, he found a beautiful, 
young English cherry tree, of which his father was most proud. He 
tried the edge of his hatchet on the trunk of the tree and barked 
it so that it died. 

Sometime after this, his father discovered what had happened 
to his favorite tree. He came into the house in great anger, and 
demanded to know who the mischievous person was who had 
cutaway the bark. Nobody could tell him anything about it. Just 
then George, with his little hatchet, came into the room. “George,” 
said his father, “do you know who has killed my beautiful little 
cherry tree yonder in the garden? I would not have taken five 
guineas for it!” 

This was a hard question to answer, and for a moment George 
was staggered by it, but quickly recovering himself he cried: “I 
cannot tell a lie, father, you know I cannot tell a lie! I did cut it 
with my little hatchet.” The anger died out of his father’s face, 
and taking the boy tenderly in his arms, he said: “My son, that 
you should not be afraid to tell the truth is more to me than a 
thousand trees! Yes—though they were blossomed with silver 
and had leaves of the purest gold!” 


Telling the truth is clearly one moral of the story. But 
historian Garry Willis contended in a 1981 American Heritage 
article that the anecdote had an additional moral: It admon- 
ished 19th-century parents to spare the rod by praising George's 
father’s “enlightened educational methods.” 

Just before the tree anecdote, Weems described how 
George’s father had worked hard to inspire him with “an early 
love of truth” without resorting to corporal punishment. 


“Many parents, indeed, even compel their children to this vile 
practice [lying], by barbarously berating them for every little 
fault; hence, on the next offence, the little terrified creature slips 
out a lie just to escape the rod,” the elder Washington said. “But 
as to yourself, George, you know I have always told you, and 
now tell you again, that whenever by accident you do anything 
wrong—which must often be the case, as you are but a poor little 
boy yet, without experience or knowledge—never tell a falsehood 
to conceal it; but come bravely up, my son, like a little man, and 
tell me of it and, instead of beating you, George, I will but the 
more honor and love you for it, my dear.” 


Weems was advising parents to inspire truth rather than 
beating it out of their children, Willis argued. “Parents who 
have tried to enforce truthfulness on children with this tale, 
instead of taking to heart its message against compulsion, not 
only miss the point but reverse it,” Willis wrote. 

Unlike other historians, Willis did not dismiss the tree story 
as fiction, pointing to Weems’ claim to have had a source for 
it. Weems had also corresponded with Washington and briefly 
stayed at Mount Vernon. And even if the story were invented, 
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Willis excuses it on the grounds that the story’s moral value as 
a fable outweighs its fidelity to the truth. 

The Life of Washington includes other myths that have 
become part of the popular image of Washington, according to 
the Mount Vernon website. One describes the general praying 
alone in the snow at Valley Forge in 1777. Weems’ source was 
“a certain good old friend, of the respectable family and name 
of Potts” who heard a voice as he walked through woods near 
Washington’s headquarters: 


As he approached the spot with a cautious step, whom should 
he behold, in a dark natural bower of ancient oaks, but the com- 
mander in chiefof the American armies on his knees at prayer! 
Motionless with surprise, friend Potts continued on the place 
till the general, having ended his devotions, arose; and, witha 
countenance of angelic serenity, retired to headquarters. 


Weems’ critics also dismiss this story as fabricated. They 
argue that the intensely private Washington would have been 
highly unlikely to pray out in the open where anyone could have 
seen or disturbed him. Even contemporaries thought Weems 
stretched the truth. One criticized the biography as “eighty 
pages of as entertaining and edifying matter as can be found 
in the annals of fanaticism and absurdity,” according to Wroth. 
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THE SWAMP FOX 

Regardless whether Weems crafted 
his Washington anecdotes, he cer- 
tainly took liberties in his Life of 
Francis Marion. Weems ghostwrote 
the book, working from material 
provided by South Carolina General 
Peter Horry, a close friend and war- 


The DAR Museum has the 1836 edition of 
the Life of George Washington: With Curious 
Anecdotes, Equally Honourable to Himself, and 
Exemplary to His Young Countrymen 


time companion of Marion. Horry 
was outraged when he saw the first 
edition. 

“You have carved and mutilated it 
with so many erroneous statements 
[that] your embellishments, observa- 
tion and remarks, must necessarily be 
erroneous as proceeding from false 
grounds, ... Can you suppose I can be 
pleased with reading particulars of 
Marion and myself, when I know such 
never existed?” Horry wrote Weems. 

Weems claimed he had simply 
spiced up the narrative to create a 
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One contemporary criticized Weems’ biography 

of George Washington as “eighty pages of as 
entertaining and edifying matter as can be found in 
the annals of fanaticism and absurdity.” 
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“military romance.” Despite Horry’s angry letters, Weems 
never changed a word in subsequent editions. Though not as 
popular as Washington, the book was a hit in South Carolina. 
Weens had included many heroic details about the actions 
and characters of the men in Marion’s band, which gratified 
and inspired South Carolinians. 

Weems also wrote biographies of Benjamin Franklin and 
William Penn, though these were far less well-received and 
less entertaining than his first two books. Still, his works were 
more widely distributed and read in the first half of the 19th 
century than any contemporary American-born author. 

Weenmns died in 1835 while on business in Beaufort, S.C. He 
was originally buried there, but reinterred at his home, Belle 
Air, in Dumfries. The cataclysm of the Civil War relegated his 
books to obscurity as a nation tried to heal and new chapters 
were added to the American myth. 


LEGACY 

Weems was not the first to idealize Washington. In 
Washington: A Life (Penguin Press, 2010), Ron Chernow noted 
that man and myth began to merge even before Washington 
died. For example, he had already been compared with 
Cincinnatus, the citizen-soldier-hero of ancient Rome. 

The comparison reflected the times, according to Professor 
Sloan. Americans were fascinated with the Roman Republic 
and the virtuous, larger-than-life citizens described by the 
ancient historian Livy. “Washington left the plow several times, 
he served again and again whenever his country needed him. 
It was a perfect way to positively compare the young republic 
with the ancient Roman republic that was so admired.” 

After he died, “Washington was smothered beneath national 
piety, and it became difficult for biographers to reclaim the 
complex human being,” Chernow wrote. A contemporary 
print called “The Apotheosis of Washington” depicted him 
ascending into heaven—the same theme expressed in the 
U.S. Capitol Dome mural. 

Eulogies compared him to Moses and held him up asa 
paragon of morality, patriotism and manly grace. Washington 
worship, groused fellow Founder Dr. Benjamin Rush, was 
“manifested in the impious application of names and epithets 
to him which are ascribed in Scripture only to God and to 
Jesus Christ” such as savior and redeemer. 

Moreover, Weems wasn’t the only early biographer of 
Washington to tweak facts. For instance, Chief Justice John 
Marshall’s_ five-volume 
biography omitted most 
references to Washington’s 
capacity for strong emotions. 
As a result, the book seems 
written by a stranger bent 
on deification instead of a 
longtime friend and fellow 
Founder, Chernow wrote. 

Unlike Marshall, Weems attempted to humanize his 
famously austere subject. Unfortunately, he used “trea- 
cly fables designed to inculcate patriotism and morality,” 
according to Chernow. Generations of children came to see 
Washington as stiff and priggish—which was Wroth’s assess- 
ment, too. 

Washington had always been meticulous about preserving 
his papers, but after his death, they were scattered among 
friends, family members, authors and memorabilia seekers. 
The State Department acquired a large collection in the 1830s 
and 1840s, giving historians and biographers access to a trove 
of original documents. 

Amore complex and nuanced view of Washington—and the 
Revolution—soon began to emerge. Though the real history is 
far more exciting, even suspenseful, we still hunger for myths 
and heroes, and the Parson’s tales endure. ro] 
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The invention ofthe — 
sewing machine altered 
American life 


By Bill Hudgins N 
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Though Elias Howe 

is regarded as the 
inventor of the sewing 
machine, he was only 
one of many who 
contributed to its 
development. The 
sewing machine 
became one of the 
first laborsaving 
consumer appliances, 
though not without 
sparking a few riots, 

a vicious round of 
lawsuits and one 

of America’s first 
monopolies. >> 


The sewing machine was the “first widely advertised 
consumer appliance, pioneered installment buying and pat- 
ent pooling, and revolutionized the ready-made clothing 
industry,” according to The Invention of The Sewing Machine 
(Smithsonian Institution Press, 1968) by Grace Rogers Cooper, 
curator of textiles, Museum of History and Technology. Yet 
it took years to gain acceptance, and it was often condemned 
as disruptive of domestic harmony and gentility. 

The 19th-century sewing machine was as much a 
technological marvel as today’s pre-programmed, internet- 
connected machines. A practical sewing machine had to 
have 10 “essential features,” according to Ruth Brandon in 
A Capitalist Romance: Singer and the Sewing Machine (J.B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1977). These were: 


1 The lockstitch, now one of the most common stitches 
used in mechanical sewing (often called single-needle 
stitching) 

Eye-pointed needle 

A shuttle for the second thread 

Continuous thread feed from spools 

A horizontal cloth table or plate 

An overhanging arm 

Continuous fabric feed synchronized to the needle 
Thread or tension controls 

A presser foot, and 

The ability to sew in a straight or curved line 


The inventors mentioned below were among 
many who tried to solve these problems, with 
varying degrees of success. 


The Starting Point: A Needle 

Appropriately, the history of the 
sewing machine begins with a needle. 
In 1755, Charles Weisenthal, a German immigrant 
living in London, received a patent for an embroi- 
dery needle pointed on both ends, later called 
an eye-pointed needle. This would 
prove crucial to practical sewing 
machines, though there’s no 
record that he ever designed or 
built a machine. 

In 1790, English cabinet- 
maker Thomas Saint received 
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In 1845, Elias Howe built his first 
sewing machine and soon constructed 
this improved model, which he carried 
to the Patent Office in Washington. He 
received the fifth U.S. patent (No. 4,750) 
for a sewing machine in 1846. 
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a patent for a device that used several elements of modern 
sewing machines. These included a horizontal cloth plate, an 
eye-pointed needle and a spool for thread. It was designed to 
sew leather and used an awl to punch holes so a needle and 
thread could pass through the heavy material. It’s unknown 
whether Saint actually built a machine. A model made in 1874 
from his design failed to work without major alterations. 

About 20 years later in Germany, Balthasar Krems invented 
a machine that used an eye-pointed needle to sew caps, but 
he never received a patent. In 1814, Viennese tailor Josef 
Madersperger obtained a patent for what was apparently 
an embroidery machine. He built several, but none worked 
very well. 

Frenchman Barthélemy Thimonnier appears to have been 
the first to develop acommercially viable sewing machine. It 
used a small hooked crochet-type needle to produce a lock- 
stitch. He received a patent in 1830 and won a government 
contract to sew uniforms for the French army. 

Thimonnier opened a factory and, by 1841, he had 80 
machines churning out uniforms. His success proved his 
undoing—a mob of Parisian tailors fearful of losing their 
livelihoods attacked his factory and destroyed his machines. 
Thimonnier tried to start over in 1845 with an improved 
machine, but the Revolution of 1848 ended that attempt. He 
moved to Great Britain and received a patent in 1848, and 
also one in the United States in 1850. But he failed to interest 
anyone in his device, and he died a pauper. 

Though Europeans continued working on sewing 
machine designs, the innovation momentum began to shift 
to America in the 1830s and 1840s. 


The first known reference 
toan American sewing machine 
dates to around 1818 in Vermont, though 
this may be more legend than fact, accord- 
ing to Cooper. She wrote that sources 
disagreed on the inventors’ names— 
possibly John Knowles and Rev. John 
Adam Dodge—and Vermont histori- 
cal societies were unable to verify 
the story. 
In 1833, American Walter Hunt 
made an important break- 
through: He decided not to 
try to emulate hand sew- 
ing as others had done. 
As Brandon wrote in A 
Capitalist Romance, “the 
action of the machine is 
quite different from that 
of the hand performing 
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the same task, so that a large effort of imagination was required 
of the early inventors.” 

Hunt invented the lockstitch. His machine incorporated 
modern features such as asingle eye-pointed needle, ashuttle 
to carry the thread and two spools of thread. However, Hunt’s 
design was impractical—it could sew only short, straight 
seams before it needed rethreading. He never patented the 
device and sold the rights. 

A fire at the U.S. Patent Office in 1836 destroyed many 
records, leaving a patent issued on March 10, 1826, to a 
Henry Lye for a mechanical aw] as the earliest related 
to machine sewing, according to Cooper. The 
first patent for an actual sewing machine went 
to John J. Greenough on February 21, 1842. He 
apparently never built the machine. 

Elias Howe received his U.S. patent on 
September 10, 1846. Though the U.S. Patent Office 
granted several other sewing machine patents in 
the 1840s, the most important was awarded in 
May 1849 to John Bachelder of Boston, accord- 
ing to Cooper. His chain-stitch machine featured 
an improved cloth feed mechanism. He never 
manufactured any machines and eventually sold 
his patents to I.M. Singer & Co. Bachelder’s patent 
was a key element in the patent disputes of the 1850s. 


Elias Howe 

Born on a Massachusetts farm in 1819, Howe left the coun- 
tryside as a young man to work in acotton-spinning equipment 
shop. He moved on to Boston and apprenticed with a builder of 
maritime and scientific instruments, Cooper 
wrote. One day, he overheard his boss 
advising a customer that the person who 

invented a practical sewing machine 
would earn a fortune. 
In 1843, Howe remembered the con- 
versation when his wife had to take in 
sewing to support the family. Lacking 
funds to pursue his idea, he asked a 
friend, George Fisher, to underwrite the 
venture in exchange for a half-interest. Fisher 
not only put up money for materials and tools, but also let the 
Howe family share his home. 

Howe completed his first machine in the spring of 1845 
and held public demonstrations in Boston. Contrary to his 
former employer’s prediction, nobody was interested. Like 
Thimonnier, Howe ran into opposition from tailors when he 
tried to market it. The cost was also prohibitive. Meanwhile, 
he finished a second, improved machine, which received the 
1846 patent. 

With no prospects at home, Howe built a machine that his 
brother, Amasa, took to England to try to drum up business. 


Issac Singer's Sewing Machine 
Patent Model issued August 12, 
1851. This early, heavy-duty 
Singer machine was designed 
for use in the manufacturing 
trades rather than in the home. 
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William Thomas, a manufacturer of corsets and umbrellas, 
offered to buy the machine and invited Elias to come to England 
to adapt it to Thomas’ particular needs, according to Cooper. 

Howe arrived in England in February 1847 and spent two 
miserable, unprofitable years before returning home almost 
penniless in 1849. He was astonished to find that sewing 
machines had begun to catch on—and that people were sell- 
ing machines using elements of his patented design. 

Howe had never planned to manufacture machines himself, 
so his only way to profit from his design was to protect his 
patents, according to Cooper. He immediately began suing 
manufacturers, demanding licensing fees. 


Isaac Singer 

Say “sewing machine” today, and most people immediately 
think “Singer.” The brand has outlasted nearly all others, 
enduring wars, economic depressions, fickle consumers, 
corporate reorganizations and a host of competitors. 

Isaac Merritt Singer originally aspired to be an actor, and 
later used that talent to promote his machine. He also appren- 
ticed briefly as a mechanic, and possessed considerable innate 
skill and an inventive mind. Singer’s first major invention 
was a rock drill in 1839. In 1849, he patented a machine to 
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carve wooden type blocks—just as printers were switching 
to metal type. 

At the time, he was sharing space in a Boston machine 
shop owned by Orson Phelps, who was building sew- 
ing machines for the J.H. Lerow and S.C. Blodgett 


“A devilish machine! You want to 


do away with the only thing that 
keeps women quiet—their sewing?” 


company. However, this machine was clumsy and 
didn’t work very well. Phelps suggested Singer abandon 

his type-carving device and help him develop a better sewing 
machine. At first, Brandon wrote, Singer was incredulous. “A 
devilish machine!” Singer exclaimed. “You want to do away 
with the only thing that keeps women quiet—their sewing?” 

But, like Howe before him, Singer soon saw the financial 
potential. “I don’t give a damn for the invention, the dimes 
are what I care about,” he told Phelps. Singer also quickly 
spotted the drawbacks in the Lerow and Blodgett machine 
and how to fix them. 

Singer enlisted the financial backing of an acquaintance, 
George B. Zieber, and on September 18, 1850, the three 
men formed a partnership. The contract stated they would 
build a machine called the “Jenny Lind,” named for a popu- 
lar performer of the era, though they never used the name 
commercially. 

That November, they began advertising machines for 
$125, which is more than $3,000 in today’s dollars. The high 


price was necessary because almost all the parts had to be 

handcrafted, making the manufacturing time-consuming, 

Singer later added an iron stand and foot treadle. He received 

a patent for his machine in August 1851 and moved to New 
York where his family lived. 


The Sewing Machine War 

As Singer and his partners (whom he soon jet- 
tisoned in favor of a new partner, Edward Clark) 
were launching their business, Howe had begun 
to receive licensing fees. After he saw a demon- 
stration of the Singer machine in New York City, he 
demanded $2,000 from them. Negotiations ensued, 
but Singer ultimately refused to pay. Howe tried again in 

1851, demanding $25,000, with the same result. 

Howe sued Singer for patent infringement and also sued 
three of his customers for using the offending machines. 
Singer rivals who had held out against Howe quickly 
requested licenses and advertised that customers could buy 
their machines without fear of being sued. 

On July 1, 1854, Singer and Clark settled with Howe. They 
paid a $15,000 lump sum and agreed to pay $25 for every 
future machine. Instead of ending the matter, the decision 
precipitated the so-called “Sewing Machine War”—a tsunami 
of new suits between manufacturers alleging infringements 
on their patents. 

The ruinously expensive period of lawsuits ended in 1856 
when Orlando B. Potter, president of the Grover and Baker 
Sewing Machine Company, proposed the parties pool their 
patents, license their technology to each other, and get on 
with making their fortunes. 

“The Sewing Machine Combination” 
ranks as one of America’s first big-busi- 
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A Knotty Problem 

While Howe, Singer and others 
labored over machines, other 
inventors tried to solve a knotty 
problem—mid-19th-century thread 
didn't work well in machine sewing. 
Cotton thread was stiff and tended 
to foul the machine, linen thread 
was too thick, and silk thread broke 
too easily and cost tooimuch. 

In the 1860s emigrant Scottish 
thread makers George A: Clark and 
William Clark solved the problem 
with a six-cord cable thread made 
up of three two-ply yarns. They 
called it “Clark's Our New Thread,” 
soon shortened to Glark’s ONT, a 
brand known to this'days" 
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ness trusts, the predecessor to the oil and 
railroad trusts that President Theodore 
Roosevelt attacked as monopolies. 


Stitches and Riches 
Not surprisingly, Howe was at first 
reluctant to join the Combination— 
Cooper noted the court had given him 
“almost absolute control of the sew- 
ing machine business.” But he finally 
agreed, provided that 24 other man- 
ufacturers join the Combination to 
prevent a near-monopoly. He would 
receive $5 for every machine sold in 
the United States and $1 for each one 
exported. It’s estimated he earned 
about $2 million between 1856 and 

1867, when his patent expired. 
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The Combination did not end 
rivalries among the companies. 
Indeed, they competed fiercely to 
improve their machines and outsell 
everyone else. 

Business boomed with the 
advent of practical, affordable 
home sewing machines. Most ear- 
lier machines had been designed 
for tailor shops and industrial set- 
tings. While this market remained 
important, the potential domestic 
market was far larger. 

Though competition, inno- 
vation, and the introduction of 
interchangeable parts and mass 
production cut production costs, 
sewing machines still meant a 


Before the invention of the 
sewing machine, women garment 
makers toiled long hours for low 
wages, as described in 
Thomas Hood's poem: 


The Song of 
the Shirt 


With fingers weary 
and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in 
unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle 

and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of 
dolorous pitch 
She sang the 
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ILLUSTRATION OF SINGER SEWING MACHINE PUBLISHED IN 1853 


“Song of the Shirt.” 


major investment for most fami- 
lies. Singer’s partner, Edward 
Clark, suggested selling machines 
on the “hire-purchase” system—the installment plan. Five 
dollars down and payments of $3 to $5 a month put sewing 
machines within reach of millions. Singer also inaugurated 
a trade-in policy to spur sales of new machines. 

To make sure women felt comfortable shopping for a 
machine—and to demonstrate their efficiency and ease of 
use—manufacturers opened elaborate stores in major cities, 
with ornate chandeliers and rich furnishings accompany- 
ing demonstrations of the latest products. In smaller towns, 
manufacturers sold through hired agents with dedicated 
territories. 


Disruptive Technology 

The Combination flourished until 1877 when the last of 
the valuable patents expired. By then, the sewing machine 
had firmly established its place in history and in American 
life, where it proved to be an early example of disruptive 
technology. 

The sewing machine revolutionized the ready-to-wear 
clothing industry. Before the machine came along, manufac- 
turers employed thousands of women who sewed garments at 
home on a piecework basis. Reformers decried the long hours 
these women toiled for low pay—the average wage in New 
York City was only $2.50 a week. Thomas Hood described the 
conditions in his poem, “The Song of the Shirt.” (See above.) 

Some argued that if these women could somehow acquire 
sewing machines, they could be more productive and work 
shorter hours. Others insisted many would lose their jobs 
because manufacturers would need fewer workers. 

On the home front, sewing machines disturbed domes- 
tic tranquility. Sewing was traditionally an essential—and 


time-consuming—part of “women’s work.” Affordable, 
reliable sewing machines could free them from hours of 
tedious labor. But, some men grumpily remarked that it 
was unseemly for a genteel woman to operate machinery— 
if they were even mentally capable of doing so. Critics also 


asked what women would 
do with this free time? 
“Improve their intellects?” 
a cartoon jeered. 

To counter such resis- 
tance, Singer and others 
launched successful cam- 
paigns that included public 
demonstrations of women 
easily setting up and run- 
ning their machines. 

Women also helped 
improve the machines. One 
of the few women to receive 
a 19th-century sewing 
machine patent was Helen 


One Must 
Accessorize 


There are countless sewing 
machine accessories and 
attachments. Some early 
accessories were ... peculiar. 
Patent 267,874 was for a 
Musical Sewing Machine Cover. 
The foot treadle operated a 
musical instrument built into 
the cover. Perhaps more 
practical was a contraption that 
waved a hand fan to waft cooling 
breezes on the seamstress. 
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Augusta Blanchard of Portland, Maine, who in 1873 invented 
the first machine capable of a zig-zag stitch. 

Continued improvements—especially the advent of electric 
machines—made the sewing machine an indispensable item 
in most 20th-century homes. However, home sewing endured 
a slump in the latter part of the century, possibly because of 
the demise of home-economics courses. 

But TV programs such as PBS’ “Sewing with Nancy” and 
“Martha’s Sewing Room” have helped reignite interest, 
while online tutorials and videos are mending the holes in 


sewing machine skills. ap 
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JOHN AND WILLIAM BARTRAM 


By Sharon McDonnell 


ften called the Father of 
American Botany, John 
Bartram, a Pennsylvania 
Quaker, collected and culti- 
vated 200 plant species, established 
the nation’s first botanic garden and 
discovered about one-fourth of the 800 
plants found in Colonial America. Carl 
Linnaeus, the 18th-century Swedish 
botanist and creator of the scientific 
plant classification system still in use 
today, dubbed Bartram the “greatest 
natural botanist in the world.” 

His son, William Bartram, discovered 
even more plants. His book, Travels, 
lyrically described nature in the American 
South and is credited with influencing not 
only American naturalist Henry David 
Thoreau, but also English Romantic poets 
William Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and Alfred Tennyson. 

But unless you’ve visited Bartram’s 
Garden in Philadelphia, or wondered for 


Botanical drawing 


of the Franklin tree, whom the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Franklinia alatamaha, Bartram Memorial Library or Bartram 
discovered by the 


Trail was named, you may have no 
inkling of this father-and-son natural- 
ist duo’s achievements. 


Bartrams 
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~— CULTIVATING 
“CURIOSITY 

Born in 1699 in Darby, 
Penn., the grandson of 
an Englishman from 
Derbyshire, John Bartram 
had no formal education 
beyond a simple coun- 
try school, but he read 
widely and taught him- 
selfnumerous subjects. 
His passionate curiosity 
about the natural world and 
intellectual turn of mind drove him to 
ask Philadelphia booksellers for book 
recommendations and learn Latin in 
order to read Linnaeus. He and his 
friend Benjamin Franklin co-founded 
the American Philosophical Society. 

In 1728, John purchased from 
Swedish settlers a 102-acre farm near 
Philadelphia. There, he began the 
world’s largest collection of North 
American plants. He began sending 
seeds and plants to a London cloth 
merchant, Peter Collinson, a fellow 
Quaker, who in turn sent him European 
plants. After his plant explorations in 
upstate New York, the Alleghenies, New 
England, Florida and the Carolinas, 
King George III of England named 
him Royal Botanist for the American 
Colonies in 1765. John developed a 
thriving seed and plant business and 
nursery, creating what was considered 
America’s first plant catalog, a list of 
almost 220 trees, plants and shrubs on 
a sheet of paper almost two feet long. 

John’s fame continued to grow: 
Thomas Jefferson planted some of 
his seeds at Monticello, and his plant 
listings were reprinted in London 
publications. Wealthy Britons, who 
craved exotic American plants as sta- 
tus symbols in their gardens, began 
buying his magnolias, azaleas, camel- 
lias, rhododendrons and mountain 
laurel, as well as sugar maple, sumacs 
and black gum trees to add brilliant 


Yellowwood at ~ 
. Bartram's Garden, . 
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autumn foliage. Seeds, and sometimes 
dried plants, were packed in moss, sand 
or sometimes paper in “Bartram boxes,” 
wooden crates that contained about 100 
seed varieties. 

“Whatsoever whether great or small 
ugly or hansom sweet or stinking ... 
everything in the universe in thair own 
nature appears beautiful to me [sic],” 
he wrote in 1740. As his fame grew, he 
was elected to the Royal Society in both 
London and Stockholm. 

A believer in equality, Bartram freed 
his slaves and paid them wages. He 
taught them to read and write, and 
invited them to eat at his dining table. A 
spiritual man but no fan of strict dogma, 
he was expelled from the Darby Quaker 
monthly meeting in 1758. He placed this 


sign above the door of his greenhouse: 
“Slave to no sect, who takes no private 
road, But looks through Nature, up to 
Nature’s God.” He died September 22, 
1777, in Philadelphia. 


HIS SON AND THE SOUTH 

William was born in 1739 to his 
father’s second wife, Ann Mendenhall. 
He grew up on his father’s estate, and 
at age 14 accompanied John on a plant- 
hunting trip in New York’s Catskill 
Mountains. At age 15, his proud father 
sent some of his plant drawings to his 
friend Collinson in London. When the 
pair discovered a tree with a camellia- 
like white flower south of Savannah, Ga., 
in 1765, they named it after Benjamin 
Franklin, the Franklinia alatamaha. 
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Last seen in the wild in 1803, the tree 
is in many botanic gardens worldwide, 
thanks to seeds they collected. 

His life’s work, his 1791 book, 
Travels, was based on his plant-hunt- 
ing explorations in eight Southern 
states: Georgia, the Carolinas, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Illustrated with his own 
botanical drawings, the book covered 
vastly different terrain, including 
the Blue Ridge (“mountains piled on 
top of mountains,” he wrote, greatly 
impressed), coastal marshes, grassy 
savannahs and rich farmland in the 
Piedmont. He also wrote about his 
encounters with American Indians, 
particularly the people of the Creek, 
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Seminole, Cherokee and 
Choctaw tribes. He wrote [f 
sympathetically about the [jf 
tribes, in contrast to the | 
prevailing attitudes of the § 
time. (Williams’ entire vol- 
ume is available online at 
http://docsouth.unc.edu/nc/ 
bartram/menu.html.) 

William convinced an 
English Quaker physician, 
Dr. John Fothergill, to finance 
his expedition, which lasted almost 
four years—from March 1773 to January 
1777. The same patron funded his earlier 
expedition to Florida. 

William’s book was revered as a 
classic of nature literature and trans- 
lated into French, German and Dutch. 
English poet Coleridge called it “a work 
of high merit every way.” “All American 
libraries ought to provide themselves 
with that kind of book,” remarked 
English writer Thomas Carlyle. 

William died at the age of 84 on 
July 22, 1823, at his family home. Right 
before he died, it is said he wrote a 
plant description and left for a stroll 
in his beloved garden. 
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Clockwise from 
above: The restored 
Bartram family 
home overlooking 
the Ann Bartram 
Carr Garden, 

the 19th-century 
exhibition garden 
created by 

John Bartram’s 
granddaughter « 
William Bartram’s 
book, Travels » The 
Bartram Ginko = 
The flower of the 
Franklin tree 
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THE BARTRAM LEGACY 

Several plants and places are named 
in honor of John and William Bartram. 
In 1801, a German botanist named 
the bartramia family of mosses after 
John. In Surrey, England, Painshill, 
a 158-acre garden, features the John 
Bartram Heritage Collection of North 
American Trees and Shrubs, descended 
from Bartram plants. And the Bartram 
Trail is a hiking trail in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia that follows 
William’s routes through the region 
from 1773 to 1777. 

The pinnacle of all things Bartram 
is Bartram’s Garden, now a National 
Historic Landmark in Philadelphia. The 
45-acre park features the Bartram family 
home, several outbuildings, a cider press 
and trails along the Schuylkill River. The 
park association hosts many public pro- 
grams, including talks on gardening and 
plant medicine, art workshops, and dem- 
onstrations for all ages.@9 


Plan a visit at bartramsgarden.org, and 
read on tolearn about the botanical vision of 
Ann Bartram Carr, John’s granddaughter. 


ANN BARTRAM CARR 


me 


rchaeologists, designers and plant specialists 
recently collaborated on one of the loveliest and most 
historically significant additions to the Philadelphia 

landscape: the restoration of Ann Bartram Carr’s 
show garden, originally created in the 19th century. Part of the 45-acre 
Bartram’s Garden, a National Historic Landmark perched on the banks 
of the Schuylkill River five miles from Center City, the Carr Garden is an 
eye-catching outdoor receiving parlor for the property, filled with dahl- 
ias, camellias, roses and other seasonal blossoms in island beds and along 
curved pathways. Just the way Ann envisioned it 200 years ago. 

Bartram’s Garden curator, Joel T. Fry, who guided the restoration project, 
laments that getting to know Ann’s personal story has been a bit tricky. 
“The only words extant in her voice are from an 1822 civil court case,” 
he said, referring to a family inheritance legal squabble. Otherwise no 
letters, no diaries or journals, no household records of hers survive. Only 
one of her countless bird drawings, a Brown Creeper, has been identified. 
But she was a third-generation Bartram, a family well-known in Colonial 
Philadelphia, throughout the nascent United States and abroad. That’s 
why Fry and other historians were drawn to evaluating numerous other 
documents that confirm her difficult young years, her artistic accomplish- 
ments, marriage to Colonel Robert Carr and management of the family’s 
North American botanical sales business. 

Ann never knew her esteemed grandfather John Bartram, who died two 
years before her birth in 1779. John Sr. became the most important early 
American naturalist, systematically collecting plant species to establish 
the country’s oldest botanical garden and then disseminating seeds and 
plants through international trade. Ann’s father John Bartram Jr. took 
over the business from John Sr.; her uncle William Bartram continued 
his father’s scientific exploration through extensive traveling and plant 
collection. William's classic Travels, published in 1791, became a highly 
influential work. 
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Extended family shared the hand- 
some stone farmhouse, now restored 
and open to visitors today. Ann, or 
Nancy by nickname, was only five when 
her mother died. By the time older sister 
Mary had married and moved else- 
where, 15-year-old Ann was running the 
household. Besides all the laundering, 
stocking firewood, provisioning the lar- 
der and preparing meals, Ann nurtured 
her own innate talents and intellect by 
spending quality time with her uncle. 
William, who had been well-educated 
at the newly formed University of 
Pennsylvania, tutored Ann and her 
brother James, watching over her draw- 
ing skill, particularly, as it blossomed. 


IN GOOD COMPANY 
William—artist, writer, botanist, 
ornithologist—attracted good com- 
pany to the farmstead. Ann, hostess of 
the house, benefited from the intellec- 
tual stimulation. Portuguese botanist 
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and journalist Hipolito José da Costa 
visited the Bartrams, finding Ann sewing 
next to the stove. “She talked with me 
about geography, for which there was a 
book on the subject lying by the stove. 
We then turned to talking about botany, 
a field to which she was no stranger, for 
she knew the names of many plants,” 
he remarked in travel notes. John Jr. 
proudly showed off drawings by both 
his daughter and son, which the guest 
praised as “not only ... very good but 
extraordinary for two children who 
have never left their farmhouse.” Da 
Costa declared his time chatting about 
botany with the family “the best after- 
noon I had spent in America.” 
Scotsman Alexander Wilson arrived 
in 1804, formerly a purveyor of shawls 
in his native Paisley, now a poet, school- 
teacher and would-be student of the 


Carrs had an inventory of 1,400 
native species and 1,000 exotics. 


natural world. He may have tutored 
“Miss Nancy” or “Miss Bartram,” by now 
a young lady; he certainly wrote poems 
about her. As the friendship (some 
speculate romance, although there is 
no evidence according to Fry) matured, 
they switched roles, with Ann teach- 
ing him about birds and how to draw 
them. She must have been a gifted men- 
tor because Wilson became a leading 
American ornithologist, surpassed later 
only by John James Audubon. Wilson, 
in his letters to William Bartram, clearly 
respected her artistic gifts and profes- 
sional judgment, asking questions such 
as: Does she think this species is worth 
drawing? Could he “prevail with her” 
to make other selections? He asked her 
to color the prototype and earliest vol- 
umes of his then-definitive American 
Ornithology. 
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BOTANY AND BUSINESS 

But Ann was about to spread her own 
wings of independence. Wilson likely 
sparked a love match, introducing 
his friend to the Philadelphia printer 
Colonel Robert Carr, a widower with 
a young son. On March 4, 1809, they 
married at Bartram’s home attended 
by family. Shortly, the newlyweds 
took control of the family business, 
which they ran together for the next 
four decades. 

Robert applied his business savvy, 
while his wife’s botanical knowledge lit 
the way. He placed advertisements, then 
abold idea, inviting would-be buyers on 
summier excursions to the garden for 
temperance beverages and ice cream. 
He printed catalogs; the last of them, in 
1836, listed more than 200 dahlias. She 
supervised the staff, oversaw 10 green- 
houses and did a lot of physical labor, 
down to digging up potting soil. She 
spoke the language of plants and plant 


life. At the peak of their success, the 
Carrs had an inventory of 1,400 native 
species and 1,000 exotics. But economic 
fluctuations as well as market and fash- 
ion fickleness made for an often-bumpy 
ride: Should they stock more cut flowers 
to adorn stylish home interiors or shrubs 
for gardens? There was the problem of 
an economic downturn when dispos- 
able incomes shrank. Should they deal 
in more exotics? London eventually lost 
its taste for those. Should they look for 
new discoveries? The splashiest “new” 
Carr species—the poinsettia, originally 
plucked from Mexico—debuted at a 
June 1829 Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society Show (now the Philadelphia 
Flower Show). Unpredictably, poin- 
settia popularity never faded and still 
blazes across the country, as red-hot as 
its signature floral leaves, adopted as a 
seasonal signal of Christmas. 

By 1850, the pressure to keep ahead 
of trends, plus a mountain of debt 


Clockwise from far left: 
Ann Bartram Carr Garden 
The Bartram Meadow with 
a view of the Philadelphia 
skyline * Drawing of a 
young Ann « Bartram 
turkscap lily 


they could never quite conquer, led 
the Carrs to sell Bartram’s Garden to 
industrialist Andrew Eastwick. But 
not before a parade of experts—plant 
hunters, plant lovers and plant scien- 
tists—had traveled to the garden and 
recorded praise for Ann. In travel notes 
Scottish horticulturalist Alexander 
Gordon placed her “in the very first 
rank among American botanists. Her 
knowledge of American plants is most 
extensive, not surpassed, if equaled, by 
anyone in the United States.” 

In the end, Ann Carr’s clever mar- 
keting innovation—an alluring show 
garden of the finest, rarest and latest 
quality—to welcome the carriage trade 
didn’t drive sales quite far enough. 
Resurrected today, Bartram’s Garden is 
an enticing, colorful prelude to stories of 
a woman’s life that was filled with curi- 
osity, learning, great love of family and 
friends, and an immeasurable embrace 
of the natural world. @ 
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Enthusiasts who enjoy learning about gardening 
with a few sprigs of history will appreciate these 
coffee-table books spotlighting the Founding Fathers’ 
gardens at Mount Vernon and Monticello, as well 

as a practical guide for experimenting with early 
American gardening methods. sy Megan Hamby 
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Fenceneeces 


At Home 
In the Garden 


CAN HO LOLA EMD 


homas Jefferson felt very much at 

home among his vegetables and 
plants—and he was always adding to his 
knowledge of how they grew. In 1766, 
he began recording horticultural details 
in his Garden Book, filling it with infor- 
mation such as how many lima beans 
could fit in a quart jar and the dates 
that purple hyacinths began bloom- 
ing, according to Peter Hatch in “A 
Rich Spot of Earth”: Thomas Jefferson's 
Revolutionary Garden at Monticello 
(Yale University Press, 2012). 

Featuring more than 200 pho- 

tos and illustrations, Hatch’s book 
explains the history of Jefferson’s 
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Monticello garden, the restoration 
of which first began in 1979. Hatch, 
the former director of gardens and 
grounds at Monticello, was respon- 
sible for the interpretation and 
restoration of Jefferson’s vegetable 
beds, bringing the 1,000-foot-long 
terraced garden back to the original 
plans that Jefferson outlined in his 
Garden Book. 

A Rich Spot of Earth shows yet 
another facet to the ever-curious 
Jefferson—a Founding Father who 
once competed with his neighbors to 
see who could harvest the first spring 
pea. After retiring from the presidency 
and returning home to Monticello, 
Jefferson wrote the following in a letter 
to famed painter Charles Wilson Peale: 


T have often t 1ough 
had given me choice of} 
calling, it should have be ot 
of earth, well watered, and near a i ok, 
market for the productions of the garden. 
No occupation ts so delightful to me as 
the culture of the earth, and no culture Ps 
comparable to that of a garden. : 

Jefferson’s garden was extensive and 
featured more than 330 varieties and 
99 species of vegetables. He introduced 
vegetables such as tomatoes, okra, 
eggplant and peppers—crops native to 
warmer climates—to Virginia. He cre- 
ated a south-facing terrace, which was 
“a microclimate that exaggerates the 
summer warmth, tempers the winter 
cold and captures an abundant wealth 
of crop-ripening sunshine,” Hatch 
writes. Jefferson’s garden also had an 
international flair: He incorporated 
gardening methods from England, 

France, Spain and the Mediterranean, 
West Africa and Creole cultures. 

Hatch’s vast knowledge of the 
Monticello landscape will help readers 
better understand the process behind 
the restoration of Jefferson’s garden, as 
well as the third president’s impact on 
US. culinary and landscape history. 
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A Farmer First 


ore than a general or a politician, George 
Washington first and foremost considered him- 
self a farmer—a patriotic one at that. In what he called a 
“personal horticultural declaration of independence,” he 
asserted that no English tree would take root in the soil 
at his beloved Mount Vernon. 
In The General in the Garden: George Washington's 
Landscape at Mount Vernon (University of Virginia 
Press, 2015), Susan P. Schoelwer, senior curator at Mount 
Vernon, provides an informative and richly illustrated 
introduction to the president’s estate—arguably the 
best-preserved gardens and grounds to survive from 
18th-century America. Essays chronicle Washington’s 
role in developing Mount Vernon’s grounds and highlight 
the archaeological studies that led to the recent restora- 
tion of its showplace upper garden. 
The lavishly illustrated book will delight gardening 
aficionados and those curious to learn more about the estate 
to which Washington devoted so much time and resources. 
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- An Early Republic Gardening Guide 


f you’ve ever wondered how the gardening techniques 

of the 18th century could be applicable to modern-day 
gardening, you will appreciate Vegetable Gardening the 
Colonial Williamsburg Way: 18th-Century Methods for 
Today's Organic Gardeners (Rodale, 2012) by Wesley Greene, 
founder of the Colonial Garden in Colonial Williamsburg. 

Drawing from the wisdom of early American gardeners 
and botanists and his own 30 years of research in Colonial 


Virginia gardens, Greene offers historic commentary, 
® growing instructions and planting techniques for 50 herbs 


and vegetables, including squash, greens, tomatoes, pep- 
pers, legumes and root crops. Greene provides seed-storing 
advice, helpful tips for keeping crops safe from pests, and 


; weather-watching guidelines for optimal plant health. 


Greene also underscores the need to alter the environ- 
ment for planting success. Readers will learn how to build 
hotbeds—a pile of fermenting manure that helps generate 
heat for seeds or ripening crops—and use bell glasses, paper 
frames and sticks to protect plants from weather woes. 2 
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By Lena Anthony 


JOHN SEVIER, 


R 
WILDERNESS 


A TENNESSEE FOUNDING FATHER 


evolutionary War hero, defender of the frontier, respected 
statesman—all of these titles describe John Sevier, who 
led the Overmountain Men to victory at the Battle of 


King’s Mountain in 1780 and later went on to become 
the first governor of Tennessee. But there’s another title—lesser- 


known and more distasteful—that’s sometimes ascribed to Sevier. 


For his instrumental role as the leader of the state of Franklin, which 


attempted to become the 14th state of the new United States, Sevier 
also, technically, could be called a traitor. 


PIONEER BEGINNINGS 

Sevier was born in 1745 in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah Valley. He was descended 
from French Huguenots, but little else 
is known of his background or his child- 
hood. In 1761, Sevier married Sarah 
Hawkins. They had seven children 
before moving west in 1773, eventually 
settling in Watauga, a region on the 
western side of the Proclamation Line 
of 1763 that was, therefore, squarely in 
American Indian territory. Located near 
present-day Elizabethton in northeast- 
ern Tennessee, Watauga was initially 
thought to have been part of Virginia, 
but a 1771 survey determined that the 
land actually belonged to North Carolina. 

Sevier acquired several hundred acres 
of land, leased from the Cherokee, and 
established himself as a frontier mer- 
chant and trader with American Indians. 
He also became a leader in the fron- 
tier militia, protecting the settlements 
against frequent Cherokee attacks. 


THE MAKINGS OF A LEADER 
In 1775, Sevier was elected to be one 
of five commissioners in the Watauga 
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Association, which was a semi-auton- 
omous government created in 1772 to 
provide basic government functions to 
the region, since no other Colony would 
claim it. 

“The primary focus of the Watauga 
Association was the practical needs of 
routine government; it made no claims 
to independence from Great Britain,” 
Michael Toomey wrote in an article 
for the North Carolina History Project. 
“Even so, Wataugans were under the 
authority of no other government 
and thus represent the first autono- 
mous white government in the British 
colonies.” 

But their autonomy was short-lived. 
When relations with the Cherokee 
Nation soured around 1775, the 
Watauga Association rebranded as 
the Washington District and appealed 
to its neighboring Colonies for help. 
North Carolina responded, annexing 
the Washington District in 1776 and 
creating Washington County the fol- 
lowing year. 

Sevier, who was instrumental in gain- 
ing support for Watauga, was elected to 


serve as one of the Washington District’s 
two representatives in North Carolina’s 
House of Representatives, Later, he was 
appointed lieutenant colonel of the 
Washington County militia—a role that 
would become instrumental on October 
7, 1780, at the Battle of King’s Mountain. 
“In a little more than one hour, 
using battle tactics that Sevier and his 
Overmountain Men had learned while 
fighting the Cherokees, these frontier 
Patriots totally decimated British Major 
Patrick Ferguson’s American Tories, 
with every last man either killed or 
taken prisoner,” wrote Gordon T. Belt 
Continued on page 48 
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in John Sevier: Tennessee's First Hero 
(The History Press, 2014). 

Indeed, of the 1,105 British who 
participated in the Battle of King’s 
Mountain, there were 290 killed, 163 
wounded and 668 captured. On the 
Patriot side, whose force numbered 900, 
the casualties were smaller: 28 killed 
and 60 wounded. 

This quick, decisive victory earned 
Sevier the mantle of war hero and 
helped launch his political career and 
ambitions, Belt wrote. Sevier’s wife, 
Sarah, died in 1780, shortly after giving 
birth to their 10th child. He remarried 
quickly, to Katherine “Bonny Kate” 
Sherrill, with whom he had another 
eight children. 


THE LOST STATE 

In the aftermath of the American 
Revolution, Congress asked the states 
to cede their western lands to the fed- 
eral government, which would sell 
them to help pay war debts. North 
Carolina ceded its western lands, 
including Washington County, in 
1784. The land became known as the 
Southwest Territory. 

“The cession not only resulted in an 
unprecedented speculation by wealthy 
landowners, but also left the poor set- 
tlers of Watauga and the surrounding 
area effectively abandoned by their 
state government and unprotected from 
attacks by the Cherokees inhabiting the 
region,” Belt wrote. “Disillusioned with 
North Carolina’s governance of the ter- 
ritory, the settlers in North Carolina’s 
western counties formed their own 
government, creating a separate, inde- 
pendent state of Franklin on August 23, 
1784.” 

Named for Benjamin Franklin, the 
proposed state was made up of the 
western North Carolina counties of 
Washington, Greene and Sullivan. 
The people elected John Sevier as 
their governor, while William Cocke 
was their delegate to the Congress of 
the Confederation. It was Cocke who 
petitioned Congress for Franklin’s 
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A far more important takeaway from 
the State of Franklin episode is that it 
demonstrated the failings of the Articles 
of Confederation and their lack of 
provisions for admitting new territories 
and states to the young United States. 


statehood. Congress wouldn’t allow it 
without North Carolina’s permission, 
and North Carolina was opposed to the 
idea. In fact, North Carolina Governor 
Alexander Martin called Franklin's dec- 
laration of independence a “black and 
traitorous revolt,” according to Belt. 

But that’s not the only time Sevier 
was called a traitor during his reign as 
Franklin’s governor. After tensions rose 
between Sevier and John Tipton, who 
led the opposition against Franklin’s 
push for statehood, Sevier made a last- 
ditch appeal to Spain to form an alliance. 
Inan April 1788 letter to a Spanish agent, 
Sevier wrote that Franklin’s citizens 
were “unanimous in their vehement 
desire to form an alliance and treaty of 
commerce with Spain, and put them- 
selves under her protection,” according 
to Belt. 

Three months later, there was a 
warrant issued for Sevier’s arrest. The 
charge was high treason. 

“Even though Franklin’s attempt 
at statehood failed, it was successful 
in forcing North Carolina to realize 
that they were going to have to let go 
of that area,” said Carole Bucy, pro- 
fessor of history at Volunteer State 
Community College in Gallatin, Tenn. 
“It was definitely a signal to North 
Carolina that they were incapable of 
managing people living on the other 
side of the Appalachian Mountains in 
Indian Territory. They couldn’t help 
them with their land claims, and they 
couldn't provide enough protection 
against American Indian attacks.” 

But a far more important takeaway 
from the State of Franklin episode is 


that it demonstrated the failings of the 
Articles of Confederation and their lack 
of provisions for admitting new terri- 
tories and states to the young United 
States—hence the call to revise them in 
1786, the product of which ultimately 
became the U.S. Constitution. 


REMAINING A PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

It may have been the end of the 
State_of Franklin, but it wasn’t the 
end to Sevier’s public service. He was 
one of five men selected by George 
Washington in 1793 to serve on the 
council of the Southwest Territory. He 
also became the territorial militia’s 
brigadier general. When the Southwest 
Territory became the state of Tennessee 
in 1796, Sevier was elected its first gov- 
ernor, serving from 1796 until 1801 and 
from 1803 to 1809. During this period, 
he developed an intense rivalry with 
Andrew Jackson, who at one point 
challenged Sevier to a duel, which 
Sevier accepted. Fortunately, no blood 
was shed. 

Sevier died in 1815 in Fort Decatur 
in the Mississippi Territory while 
surveying land in what later became 
Alabama. He was buried there, but his 
remains were re-interred at the county 
courthouse in Knoxville, Tenn., in 1889. 
The remains of his second wife, Bonny 
Kate, were moved there in 1922. And in 
1946, thanks to efforts led by Sevier’s 
great-great-granddaughter Mary Hoss 
Headman and Sarah Hawkins DAR 
Chapter, Johnson City, Tenn., a mon- 
ument to Sarah Hawkins Sevier was 
installed on the same lawn. @ 
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Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 

preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 
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DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 

DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 

DAR has admitted more 
than 945,000 members. 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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